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THE NEW JOHN BULL 
By NorMan ANGELL 


HE most significant change in the sphere of inter- 

national politics which has occurred during the last 

thirty years is psychological ; a change in the nature 

of underlying motive ; a shift in that scale of funda- 
mental values which determines the conduct of nations. 
It has already produced in the case of Great Britain results in 
policy which would have been regarded as utterly inexplicable 
before the war ; a line of conduct for which her history shows 
no precedent ; and has already profoundly modified the dis- 
tribution of power throughout the world and begun to re- 
shape it politically along new lines. 

Without some explanation of this change of motive no 
calculation as to the future course of policy, or as to the relative 
feasibility of one course as against another, is possible. Yet 
the change has provoked astonishingly little comment. 
Only here and there does one see a casual reference to it ; 
while those who see international events as still shaped by 
the motives of the past, seem to deny that there has been any 
change at all. 

The first decisive sign of this particular change was given 
at the time of the Japanese invasion of Manchuria. 

Recall for a moment just what that involved. 

For many years, long before the war indeed, the Great 
Powers of the West (which in this matter included Russia) 
had regarded the future position of China as decisive in 
determining the future relationship of East and West, alike 
politically and economically ; decisive particularly in deter- 
mining the future of the British Empire, affecting vitally the 
defence of India and Australia. With her four hundred 
million of thrifty, maniacally industrious, intelligent people, 
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living upon a soil whose mineral resources were still largely 
unexploited, her communications still undeveloped, China 
represented the greatest potential market as well as the greatest 
potential field of capital investment in the world: as well 
as the greatest potential source of political and military power. 

The rise of Japan as a first-class naval and military power 
after her victory over Tsarist Russia had been followed by 
a tapid rise as a first-class manufacturing nation. Her 
competition in the markets of the Far East, as in India, 
has created something like a panic in commercial and 
industrial circles in Great Britain, with visions of five shilling 
bicycles, twenty pound motor cars and sixpenny silk stockings. 

The pre-occupation of the Western nations had been 
expressed in a whole series of Treaties designed to protect 
the naval, political and economic interests of the signatories 
in China. Britain’s interest in the matter was generally 
accepted as primordial, owing to the fact that she is still by 
far the greatest Asiatic Empire in the world, defending in 
India a position gravely shaken by internal agitation and in 
Africa a position which, resting upon the prestige of a tiny 
white minority, may be made impossible by any similar 
agitation of the native races. 

Such was the background of the events of 1931. Starting 
with the conquest of Manchuria, Japan proceeds to proclaim, 
in the teeth of all the chief Western nations, an Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine to the general effect that the whole of China is 
henceforth to be regarded as a Japanese sphere of influence, 
economically and politically ; that the elaborate arrangements 
for maintenance of equality of economic opportunity in China 
are rescinded, that the Open Door is closed and barred. All 
this was achieved by a series of steps rapidly taken, so that by 
1934 the Japanese povernment was able formally to give notice 
to the world that “ Japan reserved to herself a special position” 
in China; that she would oppose energetically any move 
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towards interference in or assistance given to that country 
by the Western Powers ; that in effect, the Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine would be applied in full by Japan in her relations 
with the Asiatic mainland. On the occasion of Japan’s 
formal withdrawal from the League Mr. Matsuoka informed 
the press that “ anyone will recognise that no power on earth 
can check our advance. The sooner it is realised and the 
world Powers recognise it, the better it will be for the welfare 
of the world.” 


A year later, a high official in Tokio sums up the position : 


“Europe and America possess no more political interests 
in East Asia than we possess in the European or American 
continents.” The policy throughout has been marked 
by a directness and brutality of challenge that Germany would 
never have dared to employ in her pre-war relations with her 
neighbours. The Japanese ambassador in Washington 
stated in December 1934 that “ Japan hopes that Great Britain 
and the United States will understand her policy ” but that 
** if, however, the United States and Britain failed to under- 
stand and attempted forcibly to swerve us from our course, 
then Japan would be forced to fight.” In that connection, 
it was interesting to note that a month or two previously 
the Japanese Navy had been conducting manoeuvres based 
on the assumption that Japan was at war with both Britain 
and the United States; and a Japanese admiral, writing on 
the lessons of the manoeuvres, had expressed the opinion 
that if opposed by both powers at sea, Japan’s fundamental 
strategic position would remain secure provided she held 
firmly in her hands Manchuria, Mongolia and North China. 
(Since then the Admiral’s lesson seem to have been taken to 
heart for Japan is already master of Chahar and is extending 
her influence rapidly over the other two neighbouring 
provinces.) 
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In considering the significance of British acquiescence in 
all this, a series of steps far more challenging of the rights of 
other states and far more contemptuous of “scraps of paper” 
than any pre-war act of Germany’s, it is well to note Britain’s 
economic position at the time. 


British capitalism was encountering difficulties greater 
than any it had ever encountered in its history. International 
trade had shrunk appallingly ; unemployment had risen to 
proportions never before known; the economic chaos had 
been followed by financial and monetary chaos and capitalism 
was turning to all the devices of economic nationalism to 
save itself if only for atime. The established order was faced 
by challenge and unrest of every kind, and war would have 
afforded a most useful diversion for governments harassed 
by internal dissension. All the conditions which, before 
1914, would have been regarded as indicating the imminence 
of war wete present. 


By most of the accepted theories concerning the part 


which economic imperialism plays in the causation of war, 
Britain and America should havefought Japan forthe economic 
possession of China many times over, had it been necessary. 
Capitalism, it is alleged, can only save itself by ever increasing 
extent of foreign markets, and if ever capitalism needed 
“saving,” alike in Britain and America, it was in the years 
following the war, and particularly after 1931. 


Moreover, the balance of power in any final sense at least 
was enormously on the side of the Western powers. On the 
one side was Japan whose economic and financial position was 
ptecarious and uncertain. On the other side, possessing a 
common interest in opposing Japanese designs, were nations 
making a combination so powerful as to be irresistible. 
British interest in that particular circumstance happened to 
coincide not only with the interests of the United States, 
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Australia, Canada, but with those of Russia and China her- 
self, in a political and strategic as well as economic sense ; 
and in an economic sense with the interests of the great capi- 
talist power of continental Europe. If such a combination 
was not in a position to defend extensive economic interests 
against the challenge of one Asiatic state, when can military 
power ever be said to be in a position to defend interests ? 


If there was ever a case in which by the commonly 
accepted theories “ the fight for markets ” demanded military 
action by the threatened states, it was then. By all the favourite 
generalisations, Western Capitalism had then to fight or go 
under. 


But it did not fight. The one desire manifested by the 
capitalist governments then, particularly the government of 
Great Britain, was to keep out of war. Not only did 
British Imperialists not resist Japan, they applauded, in a 
sense aided. “Iam for Japan,” says a member of the House 
of Commons in a debate on the crisis. Imperialist papers 
called upon us to witness, admire and rejoice at the virility 
and energy of “ our old and faithful ally.” Strategic weakness 
might explain the failure to act; it could hardly explain the 
jubilation. 

It is true there was division of opinion. On one side 
were those who, taking the view that since the potential forces 
of the nations threatened by Japanese aggression were 
immensely superior to Japanese forces, there should in the 
interests of respect for treaties, world order, future peace, 
the rights of the weak, be bold resistance to the aggression, 
even at the cost of temporary risk. On the other side, however, 
the view was taken that the matter hardly concerned us ; 
was “a distant dispute,” as one eminent public personage 
put it; that our naval position was hopeless; that at all costs 
we ought to avoid a quarrel with Japan who had been an old 
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and valued ally. It would be fair to describe this latter 
gtoup as anti-war, against anything which might provoke 
conflict, and some of it as definitely pro-Japanese. 

But note how the roles were distributed. 

It was the Right in both the political and economic sense, 
the old guard of imperialism, the Cheltenham colonels, 
the Jingo Press (notably the Daily Mail and the Daily Express) 
the City, the Federation of British Industries who took the 
Pacifist position, resented not only the formulation of any 
policy or resistance but complained bitterly of any criticism 
of Japan by the League Assembly. At the very moment that 
Japan was bolting and barring the Open Door over large 
areas of China, proclaiming monopolies which rigidly excluded 
British traders, representatives of the Federation of British 
Industries were cooing most gently, and suggesting that the 
time had perhaps come to revive the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

The demand for resistance to Japanese aggression came 
from the Left, from sections of the Labour Party, from organ- 
isations supporting the League of Nations and certain other 
peace bodies. 


II 

Now if one had forecast such a situation in the years 
preceding the war, it would have seemed to any student of 
politics utterly meaningless. It would have been rejected 
as nonsensical alike by the Marxist and the Imperialist. 
The Imperialist has always insisted that to yield in any such 
situation as that described is simply to throw up the imperial 
sponge ; the Marxist that the tap root of war in the modern 
world is the struggle of rival capitalist powers for trade, 
markets, new fields for investments and concessions. Num- 
berless Marxist writers have explained how by forces which 
go beyond the will of individuals this rivalry of economic 
interest pushes to war. All this the actual event disregarded. 
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If the Japanese case had been an isolated one, standing 
quite by itself, it would still have been significant and, in 
terms of the old doctrines, inexplicable ; or explicable only 
on grounds of strategic difficulties. 


But it was soon proved to be by no means an isolated case. 
The Japanese aggression was swiftly followed by the descent 
of Italy upon Abyssinia (the Italian dictator explicitly citing 
the immunity which Japan had enjoyed as one of the reasons 
why it was “outrageous” for the League to attempt to 
restrain him) while the Italian adventure was swiftly followed 
by the Hitlerite militarisation of the Rhineland in violation, 
not alone of the Treaty of Versailles but of agreements entered 
into freely by post-war German governments, and ratified by 
the Hitlerite government itself. And in both cases there was 
revealed the same strange manifestation of British opinion : 
British Imperialists applauding a foreign, rival and hostile 
imperialism, despite its plain menace to British interests and 
British security. Demands for resistance to these foreign 


aggressions came mainly not from the Right, but from the 
Left. 


In some respects the Italian case was more striking than 
the Japanese. Britain does, after all possess the strategic 
keys to the Mediterranean, dominates the approaches to the 
Suez Canal. Thus to command the route to India has always 
been deemed as vital to the defence of the Empire. Never, 
have imperialists on a thousand occasions declared during 
the last half century, could Britain tolerate for one 
moment a threat to that life line. But during the last twelve 
months Imperialists, in arguing against effective sanctions, 
have declared again and again that we could not incur risk 
of naval action by Italy because we were utterly unable to 
defend our position there—against Italy! Even with the use 
of French dockyards and at least no opposition from France, 
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and the acquiescence of some fifty states in any action we might 
take, “Italy could make it impossible for us.” This has 
been stated again and again by the erstwhile Jingoes, in public, 
in the press. And, there can hardly be any doubt, the Italian 
dictator has duly noted it. It is common talk in Italy, in the 
Italian Embassies and Legations of the Continent, that the 
Abyssinian war has exposed unsuspected weaknesses in the 
British Empire ; that though Ethiopia may not provide any 
very considerable outlet for an Italian peasant population it 
may well provide a very considerable black army to do what 
the Askari conscripts have done—furnish the means for fur- 
ther conquest in Africa. Not only does Italy now straddle 
the Suez Canal, but she is in a strategic position to create 
a land diversion should she find herself facing British naval 
power in the Mediterranean; to throw black armies into 
Egypt, even into Palestine; to instigate anti-British move- 
ments in both countries; to supply agitators and terrorists 
with money and ammunition. That such a policy has already 
been pursued, that, for instance, the Arab terrorists in Palestine 
have been receiving very large Italian subventions, no one 
really doubts. 


And none of all this raises the slightest protest on the part 
of a popular jingo press or the old watch dogs of Imperialism. 


It is unnecessary to follow the details of this same strange 
manifestation in the case of every move by which Hitler 
proceeds to increase the power of Germany which less than 
twenty years ago we were giving our all to destroy. Before 
1914 Germany could not send a cruiser to Africa or design a 
submarine without the thing becoming an European incident, 
a menace to the Empire. For her to dominate Europe meant 
the end of us. In 1936 Hitler, with every gesture of defiance 
and provocation, teats up treaties, disregards his under- 
takings, proceeds step by step to re-establish the German 
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hegemony of Europe......and Germany becomes more 
popular than she has been since the beginning of the century. 
But this is by no means the end of the story. 


Ii 


Perhaps the most serious sacrifice of British security 
made or welcomed by the Right, in the events of the last 
year or two remains to be noted. 


In the last war, Britain and her allies had from the outset 
the enormous advantage of the economic alliance or support 
of the United States. A vast flood, not only of the raw material 
of war, but of fully manufactured ammunition began to pour 
from America into the Allied lines from the very outset of 
hostilities. ‘The quantity was so enormous that the whole 
industrial organisation of the Eastern Seaboard of the United 
States was transformed. It was financed as we know by 
great loans. 


The material help so given, coupled with the fact that it 
was denied to the German side, had of course a decisive 
effect upon the final outcome. Britain owed this incalculably 
great advantage to three things: command of the sea, the 
American view of neutrality and British credit. The American 
interpretation of neutrality at the outset of the war was that 
America would sell anything to whichever of the belligerants 
could come and fetch the goods and could pay for them. 


It took the combined naval force of four (and at the end 
five) great naval powers, plus such pressure on the lesser 
neutrals as almost to force them into war, to maintain the 
blocade of Germany; but in the end the effect was over- 
whelming. 

Britain can never again hope to duplicate that situation 
so favourable (and as events showed, so indispensable) to 
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her defence, unless it be through some league policy, “ closing 
the seas ” to a state declared an aggressor by general consent 
creating a situation of “blockade by embargo.” Such a 
situation would have arisen, and its future feasibility as an 
effective substitute for British sea power been demonstrated, 
if the policy of sanctions against Italy had been effectively 
applied. But, again, the British Imperialists, almost to a man, 
strenuously opposed that application, although, as one 
British Admiral declared, it was “a heaven sent opportunity 
to make British sea law world law.” That foreign policy 
which, if successful, would have secured for Britain, in the 
event of attack upon her, the co-operation of the world in 
the maintenance of her old “sea rights” was deliberately 
rejected. 


Note what the result will be in the event of any future 
war in which Britain, assuming the virtual disappearance of 
any idea of “ League” action, will be engaged. First, she 
will no longer have the economic alliance of the United 
States. The supply of munitions and materials of war to either 
belligerent will be forbidden ; loans to belligerents will be 
forbidden and would in any case be impracticable in view 
of the non-payment of loans contracted in the last war. 
This will alter the situation radically to the advantage of 
Britain’s enemy. It deprives sea power of one half, and prob- 
ably by far the more important half, of its coercive force. 
In 1914, we still had unquestioned command of the sea, when 
the sea was still the determining factor of world-wide struggle ; 
it enabled us to cripple our enemy economically and to secure 
the United States as an economic ally. But our navy is no 
longer supreme in the sense that it was, owing to the growth 
of other navies, and command of the sea will no longer 
achieve what it did as late as 1914. The aeroplane has 
rendered Mahan’s thesis out of date; ultimate decision has 
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been transferred largely from the sea to the air, in which 
element Britain has few if any of the special advantages 
which enabled her for at least a century to be supreme at sea. 
And, as the economic factor, which so operated in 1914-18 
as to keep the Allies supplied while throttling Germany, 
that has altered radically to the advantage of Germany, 
owing, first to the nature of the peace which we made (not 
so much in the territorial as in the economic clauses), and 
secondly, to our failure to recognise that only through the 
League could Britain secure for herself the advantages which 
the economic pressure of sea command gave her heretofore. 
Add to this the fact that there is a strong disposition to 
confine engagements of any kind to France and Belgium 
leaving Germany free to deal separately with Russia. 


What would have been the chances of the Western Allies 
in the last war if, firstly, they had been forbidden the economic 
resources of the United States ; secondly, if Germany had not 
had to face an enemy on her East as well as on her West ; 
thirdly, if Japan had been an enemy; fourthly, if America 
had never entered the war at all ? 


And that, of course, will be the position of Britain now, 
if Germany and Japan choose to challenge her. 


Yet, the more powerful do those states become, the more 
challenging their attitudes, the greater seems to be the disposi- 
tion of that new John Bull, whom the old John Bull would 
not have recognised at all, to accept it all with complacency, 
and to resent any attempt to restrain them, to check their 
potential power of aggression. 


IV ‘ 
So much does all this conflict with commonly accepted 
explanations of British policy, that some foreign observers 
simply refuse to face the facts. When in September of 
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last year it seemed momentarily that Britain was at last 
to give a real lead at Geneva in resistance to Italy, certain 
foreign socialist commentators, notably certain American 
commentators of Left tendencies, took the line that British 
opposition to Italy was dictated simply by British Imperialism. 
At least two eminent American publicists explained that col- 
lision between Britain and Italy in the Mediterranean had 
been inevitable for some time, that Britain, with her usual 
shrewdness and cunning had chosen a “moral” issue 
(“ once more Britain as the plumed knight is setting out to 
defend the little state,” as one Editor put it). It was entirely 
natural and in keeping with all we know of British method 
and Imperialist technique, we were told, for Britons suddenly 
to discover that it was their duty to support the League. The 
League had become a mere instrument of British Imperialism. 

Week after week in American newspapers this diagnosis 
was set forth. This present writer, who happened to be in 
America at the time, tried to point out that such an inter- 
pretation ignored nearly all the facts ; very significant facts well 
worth the attention of objective sociologists. He reminded 
certain of these commentators that the most characteristically 
Imperialist elements in Britain, all the Jingo newspapers, all 
the most reactionary of Imperialist politicians like those who 
were against the granting of self-government to India, certain 
Imperialist members in the Cabinet itself, bitterly opposed 
the government’s policy in Geneva and quite openly supported 
and approved Italy’s ; just as these same elements had sup- 
ported Japan when she invaded Manchuria; that Eden’s 
policy got its most active support from the Liberals, the 
Labour Party, the Communists, from the lesser European 
states (like the Scandinavian) including the Irish Free State 
(particularly from Mr. de Valera personally), and from Russia; 
that it really would not do to ask us to believe that a policy 
which got its main support from Socialists, Communists, 
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the vast majority of the small and weak states of the world, 
from men like Mr. de Valera, and from Russia, and got 
its main opposition from British Imperialists and Jingoes, 
was just pure, or nearly pure, British Imperialism. 

This caveat, incidentally, had extremely little effect: 
the old generalisations kept on being repeated. The Radical 
and Revolutionary can be as traditional and conventional as 
anyone else. 

The amazing upside-downness of the situation has been 
revealed by the weekly articles of such erstwhile 
Imperialists as Mr. J. L. Garvin. That a publicist, in 
attempting to weigh realistically a situation, should testify 
to the growing power of a rival Imperialism, is understandable 
enough. But, as Mr. Kingsley Martin has pointed out, 
it is not this which Mr. Garvin has been doing week after 
week. He has sung hymns of praise for Italian victories, 
gloated over the massacres of the Ethiopian victims, eulogised 
Italian generals because they have defeated with all the re- 
sources of gas and tank and aeroplane an almost unarmed 
people defending their homes, just as though they were 
British victories, victories adding to the strength and area of 
the British Empire. 


Vv 

It has been necessary to examine this situation at some 
length as an indispensable prelude to any coherent notion of 
the motive forces with which we shall have to deal ; to know- 
ing to what ends and purposes the country is arming; the 
things we are prepared to take risks for, and the things for 
which we are prepared to take no risks at all. Until that much 
is fairly clear, it is impossible usefully to discuss policy at all. 

In order to prevent complete misapprehension of the pur- 
poses of the analysis this must be added : If the motive behind 
the policy of receding before aggression had been that of 
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absolute pacifism, a deliberate determination not to defend 
the empire, to adopt non-resistance as a policy, there would 
certainly be, in the view of the present writer, a great deal 
to be said for it. It would mark a change at which we might 
perhaps rejoice. But the Conservative elements in Britain 
which are so pacifist when they are asked to support inter- 
national action, a League or a Collective System, are still as 
violently militarist as ever when it comes to national action for 
defence, defence as the nation itself shall define the term. 
Those of the Right who have been so bitterly critical of 
the “ bloodthirsty Pacifists” ; the “ Genevafists ” (an effort 
of the Rothermere Press) clamour as insistently as ever for 
immense atmaments “for defence.” And on that plea 
receive abundant popular support. 

For all parties (like all nations) stand for a policy of 
defence by one means or another. The maintenance of arms, 
the voting of military and naval credits (even by Labour 
governments) is proof thereof. 

It is plainly relevant, therefore, to point out that the policy 
of the Right these last few years has betrayed this purpose 
of effective national defence. 


VI 

How, then, in the last analysis do we explain the conduct 
of the Capitalist, Conservative order in Great Britain, the 
British Right, in receding so supinely before the Japanese, 
German and Italian challenge? If ever economic interests 
which are supposed to push Capitalist states to war were 
involved they were involved in the case of the Japanese 
aggression. Yet war, or any line which might lead to war, 
has been refused in the Japanese as in the other cases. 

In all interpretations of motive and purpose in politics 
there must be some element of guess (especially as the sub- 
conscious, imponderable, operates in political even more 
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than in personal action). But the following conclusions 
are not likely to be far wrong : 

(1) Inso far as a General Will of Capitalism can be said to 
exist, it is at present plainly afraid of war. In view 
of the experience of the last war there is quite unmis- 
takably a general feeling that another world war would 
see the end of Capitalism as we know it. Even Soci- 
alist writers like Mr. Cole agree that this would be 
the almost ineviizble result; and that outcome is 
not unnaturally disliked by the Capitalist. There is 
no reason to suppose that the fear of war expressed 
by our Lords Beaverbrooks and Rothermeres is in 
the least insincere. It is almost certainly real and 
sincere. 

(2) There is also some fear of what would result to the 
present order if Fascist states were involved in diffi- 
culties and brought down as the result of measures 
short of war; of what would have happened inside 
Italy if economic sanctions, or some measure like 
the corking of the Suez Canal, had brought about the 
defeat of Mussolini’s venture. 

This means that there is a co-operation, only 
partially conscious at present, across frontiers, irrespec- 
tive of national divisions, between Fascists throughout 
the world; a sub-conscious co-operation perhaps of 
world capitalism: that it is ceasing to be nationalist 
when it comes to facing the common enemy of 
Communism. It is the “class war” in a form not 
quite that of the Marxian forecast. Incidentally, 
the situation in France seems to confirm this. There 
is now, at long last, a tendency towards Franco- 
German reconciliation, even alliance. But the move- 
ment does not come from the Socialists, nor from the 
Communists, nor from those workers whom the 
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Communist manifesto called upon to unite. It is 
indeed opposed by the Left generally. The movement 
has its roots in the extreme Right, originating among 
the Chauvinists, the Nationalists, the Méilitarists, 
the Fascists. It is, however, at present a movement 
nascent and hesitating. 
(3) The conclusion of the Franco-Soviet Pact, even under 
a Laval government indicates, in any case, that the 
fear of Sovietism in France is less acute than the fear 
of German power; that politico-military pre-occu- 
pations over-ride the more properly economic. And 
this, of course, is true on both sides: Russia is pre- 
pared to enter into arrangements with a Capitalist 
Government for the defence of Communist Russia. 

(4) In the case of Britain, Conservative distrust and dis- 
like of the League has been definitely stronger than 
fears for Imperial security. Rather than add to the 
force of internationalism in the world, accept a resound- 
ing success for the League—which the defeat of Italian 
aggression upon Abyssinia would have involved— 
Conservatives have preferred to see a hostile Imperial- 
ism straddling the route to India. 

There is nothing in the least new, of course, in the fact 
that motives of prejudice and fanaticism should over-ride 
motives of interest. When we assume that motives of 
“interest,” which usually mean economic advantage, are 
the determining motives of conduct, it implies that the advan- 
tage is recognised, that interest is correctly interpreted and 
that such factors as temper and fanaticism do not sway 
judgment of interest, of material advantage. But we know 
from daily observation of those about us that this is simply 
not so; that men are repeatedly mistaken in the interpreta- 
tion of their interest. The same allowance must be made to 
an even greater extent—a much greater extent indeed—in 
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the case of the conduct of groups. In more senses than one 
is it true to say, as an historian once said, that every war is 
a religious war; that when men can be persuaded to die, 
they have responded to appeals other than those of interest. 

It is certainly quite safe to say that had the kind of chal- 
lenge to British interests which Japan and Italy have issued 
this last year or two been issued before 1914, their policy 
would have been resisted at the risk of war. If it is not so 
resisted today it is because, apart from the considerations just 
outlined, the challenge has not presented itself as a challenge 
to Britain, but as a challenge to the League, and we know that 
“the League” is commonly conceived, particularly by its 
critics, not as a group of states pursuing a common policy 
in common, but as an entity apart from its members. It is 
an entity for which very many Conservatives have an intense 
dislike. These opponents have never thought of the League 
as an instrument of defence for its members; only as an 
alien body interfering with our national freedom of action. 
And for that they refused to fight, or to take risks to enhance 
its power, a power which might conceivably embarass us 
in our future dealings with lesser tribes. 

The fact is of first-class importance. It means that military 
action on behalf of the League would be quite unlikely to 
arouse the passions which gave us the Treaty of Versailles. 
Plainly if we had to fight for the League, it would be contre 
coeur, Many critics of the League have indeed based their 
opposition on that very fact, on the allegation that you will 
never get men to fight for it at all. If that is true, and to 
the extent to which it is true, it surely gives us a lead. 

If the League now breaks down ; or if it is “ reformed ” 
so as to eliminate the guarantee and mutual assistance clauses 
and to divorce the forces of its constituent states from 
its policies, activities and constitution, those forces will 
still remain, as purely national instruments. They will revert 
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to being quite avowedly and without check, instruments 
of national policies; any international purpose will have 
been formally disavowed. But with the nationalist pur- 
pose will go the nationalist psychology. We should then 
once more have a situation in which Japan or Italy would 
be challenging, not what Conservatives regard as a cold 
and alien abstraction, “‘ the League,” but the British Empire, 
about which they feel very much more warmly and about 
which they would behave very differently from the way in 
which they have behaved over the League this last six years. 

The principle that there shall be “ No defence but Col- 
lective Defence, No War but a League War” does not, as 
some Pacifists imply, introduce an element of militarism 
into a sphere where heretofore it did not exist. It deprives 
“ defence ” of its emotional intoxication. Experience would 
seem to show that under any collective system of defence 
the romanticism so easily created around the figure of the 
soldier is replaced by the much more sober attitudes we adopt 
towards the policeman. 


Vil 

Out of the wreck of things this coming few months 
must somehow be saved the collective system. It might be 
created afresh as a system by which the Socialist and demo- 
cratic states formed themselves into an alliance differing 
from pre-war alliances in this respect ; that it would be open 
to “the other side” to join on condition of subscribing 
to its principles. These principles should be broadly: 
(1) Members to submit disputes to peaceful settlement, 
arbitration, third party judgment in some form; 
(2) the member, fulfilling that condition if attacked 
by another state not so fulfilling it, to be defended by the power 
of the whole group ; (3) membership open to all accepting 
these conditions. 
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The case for such a system of collective defence as the only 
possible system of effective defence is so simple; and the 
method of individual defence, of everybody being stronger 
than anybody else, so impossible, that in the debates which 
lie before us the Left, if they remained consistent advocates 
of the former method, might well emerge as the real prota- 
gonists of national security, and the Right as the defeatists 
in this respect. It is not alone in Russia that Socialism is 
taking on more and more of nationalism. In France also we 
see some tendency for the Right and Left in some degree 
to change roles in this respect. And, so long as it is recog- 
nised that the price of preserving such nationalism as is not 
anti-social is a workable internationalism, the fact need not 
be regretted. 

In any case a clearer recognition of the tendencies above 
outlined will help in the formulation by the British Left of 
policies acceptable to the nation as a whole. 
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By Leonarp WooLr 


HERE seem to be moments—lasting over many 

yeats or even centuries—recurring at intervals 

throughout history, at which a blind, irresistible 

suicidal impulse sweeps over the human trace. 
The result is the suicide of a civilization. At such times the 
only forces within states and society which are directed with 
energy and consistency ate those which make for barbarism, 
unreason, and illusions. Sane and civilized people may still 
be able to see quite clearly the abyss into which they are 
plunging and the way in which herds of human swine might 
be prevented from rushing down to destruction. But at 
such times a kind of creeping paralysis affects the sane and 
the civilized ; the more clearly they see disaster and destruc- 
tion, the more impotent they feel to prevent them. The iron 
wheels of history are turning, turning relentlessly in the 
direction of unreason, ignorance, and savagery—how can a 
feeble voice crying in a wilderness stop the turning of an 
iron wheel ? 

The student of human history may study such suicidal 
periods in the Athens of Demosthenes, the break up of the 
Roman Empire, and the Germany of the wars of religion. 
But he could do the same more conveniently by reading the 
correspondence and the leading articles on the middle page 
of The Times newspaper during the month of May, 1936. 
For he would see, if he had not become aware of it before, 
that he himself is living through just such a period of 
communal suicide. There he will see the abyss; the forces 
marshalled with energy and consistency which will hurl us 
all into it; the things which might be done to keep us out 
of it; the wavering impotence which prevents our doing 
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them. Let us examine this curious and terrifying phenom- 
enon, even though we are fully aware that the wheels of 
history turn in the pages of The Times and cannot be stopped 
by a voice crying in those of The Political Quarterly. 

Some months ago, in an article in these pages, I drew 
attention to the fact that the “ British National Government 
and most people in this country are now, at the present 
stage, agreed that we are engaged in a test case, probably 
the final test, in case of failure, of the League of Nations and 
of what is called a system of collective security.” The words 
were written five months ago ; the case was the Italian attack 
upon Abyssinia; the test was the ability and determination 
of the League to resist that aggresion and to ensure security 
to Abyssinia, a member of the League, by collective action. 
Today, the whole of Abyssinia is in the hands of Italy ; the 
Ethiopian Empire has been annexed as an Italian colony ; 
the Emperor of Abyssinia, after being welcomed at Waterloo 
Station by Lord Allen of Hurtwood, Sir Norman Angell, 
Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, and an enthusiastic crowd, has found 
what The Times euphemistically described as his “new 
home ” in Princes Gate, Kensington. 

One might with some reason have expected that the 
British Government, The Times, and those distinguished 
persons whose letters appear in large type on its central 
page would have received a severe jolt by these extraordinary 
results of a system of collective security as interpreted and 
operated by themselves, a jolt sufficiently severe to make 
them face at last the unpleasant fact that during the last five 
years we have been shepherded like sheep or the Ethiopians 
to the slaughter and like swine into the abyss. But there is 
no evidence of any such psychological reaction. The Prime 
Minister has publicly admitted that he feels humiliated. The 
Foreign Secretary has again asked for a free hand at Geneva. 
The League Council has again adjourned without taking 
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any decision to do or not to do anything. Signor Mussolini 
has again stated that he does not propose to destroy the 
British Empire, but only the Ethiopian Empire. The Times 
leading articles and The Times distinguished correspondents 
are again stating that it only shows the necessity of making 
the League a reality, the only question in dispute being 
whether this can best be attained by weakening or strengthen- 
ing it. And everyone is at any rate agreed that we must 
spend millions of pounds on arming or rearming ourselves 
as a preliminary to universal disarmament and perpetual peace. 

If it was true that the Italian aggression in Ethiopia was 
a test case of the League and its system of collective security, 
then the entry of the Emperor into his “new home” in 
Princes Gate is a proof that the League and its system of 
collective security have failed. The first thing to consider 
is what these words mean, the second why the League failed. 
The creeping paralysis infecting civilized people in this 
country can be seen in this simple fact that no member of 
the present Government (Mr. Eden included), no leader- 
writer in The Times, not two per cent. of the persons who 
have taken part in The Times correspondence attach any 
ptecise or consistent meaning to the words “ collective 
security ” or to the obligations which this country accepted 
when it became a member of the League and upon the 
performance of which the collective security system of the 
League depended. Yet there can, in fact, be no real doubt 
or dispute on these points. The system of collective security 
was established and enshrined in the articles of the Covenant 
at the end of the war after public debate and explanation by 
the representatives of all the Allied Nations ; the obligations 
which each member of the League had to meet in order to 
guarantee all members against aggression are explicitly stated 
in the Covenant. “The League” has failed and the 
aggression against Abyssinia has succeeded, not because 
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there is a flaw here or a flaw there in the articles of the 
Covenant, not because the League “has tried to do too 
much,” but because the statesmen and governments represent- 
ing the Members of the League at Geneva never complied 
with their obligations. It is not really true that the League 
system of collective security failed; it did not fail; the 
governments of Great Britain and France prevented it from 
ever being put into operation. 

For the sake of clarity it is necessary to repeat once more 
what has been said before in these columns with regard to 
the nature of an international collective security system and 
of the League as means for preventing war. A system of 
collective security is simply a method of organizing states 
alternative to that which existed before the war. Under the 
pre-war system war was recognized as a legitimate instrument 
of national policy. States and statesmen had to expect and 
provide for the possibility, indeed the probability and 
certainty, of being sooner or later involved in an offensive 
ot defensive (the words are almost interchangeable) war. In 
such circumstances states and statesmen had therefore to 
provide for what is called national security—an, in fact, 
insoluble problem. The insoluble problem was solved by 
the ingenious and ingenuous idea that every Great Power 
could make itself stronger than every other Great Power by 
continually increasing its own and its allies’ armaments. 
Under this dispensation our own security depended in 
particular upon having a fleet bigger than any other fleet, 
and the British Navy, as all admirals and many statesmen 
assured us and still assure us, became a guarantee of the 
peace not alone of ourselves but of the whole world. The 
guarantee ended in the war which lasted from 1914 to 1918. 

In 1918 four years of war had painfully taught millions 
of people the following simple lessons : 

(a) That war is a horrible and barbarous business. 
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(6) That the objects for which millions are induced to 
fight and die are not attained by war. 

(¢) That science has made modern methods of warfare 
so destructive and so bestial that civilization and war 
ate now incompatible. 

(d) That under the anarchic system which allows states 
to be judges in their own disputes and use war as 
an instrument of policy war is inevitable, and national 
security is impossible because it involves the necessity 
—which is an impossibility—that every state or 
gtoup of states shall be stronger than every other 
state or group. 

Under the impact of these lessons, which in 1918 were 
self-evident truths, the world’s statesmen were induced to 
create, in place of the pre-war system of war and national 
armaments, a system of peace resting on collective security. 
The League system for preventing war is as definite and 
simple as the lessons about war which the world had learned 
in 1918. It depends for its efficacy upon the undertaking and 
carrying out of certain national obligations, namely, 

(2) The governments and statesmen of states members of 
the League renounce the right to settle disputes by 
making war. 

(6) The governments and statesmen of states members of 
the League bind themselves to regard any act of war 
by any state in breach of this primary obligation as 
an act of war against themselves and to come to the 
assistance of the victim of the aggression. 

I apologize for having to repeat and repeat again these 
simple, self-evident facts, but it is absolutely necessary, 
because in the controversy now proceeding they are continu- 
ally lost sight of, with fatal results, by many of our most 
eminent statesmen and most learned publicists. The League, 
I repeat, is or was intended to be an organization of existing 
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states for peace through collective security. Collective 
security depends upon the undertaking and the carrying out 
of the obligations described in (b) above. And words mean 
exactly what they say. Security is to be not national, not to 
be attained by national armaments, by each being stronger 
than each ; it is to be “ collective,” guaranteed by all nations 
in the League. And the guarantee is the obligation that an 
act of war against one shall be treated as an act of war against 
all, together with the obverse of that obligation, the know- 
ledge of a government or state contemplating war or 
aggression that it will be declaring war against not one state, 
but all the other members of the League. 

Now you may not like such a system, either because you 
are a fascist or a nationalist or a realist or a 100 per cent. 
pacifist, but that is what a system of collective security means 
and is. It is a system in which security is aimed at by 
collective, not national defence, by collective instead of 
national armament. (That is why if established it would 
lead to national disarmament instead of competition in 
reatrmament.) And the gist, the kernel, the pivot of it is, 
and must be, the obligation that an act of war against one 
is an act of war against all. Otherwise there is nothing 
which is collective, there is no security, and no collective 
security. The Covenant of the League is perfectly clear, 
absolutely explicit on this. Article 16 begins with these 
wotds : 

Should any Member of the League resort to war in 
disregard of its covenants under Article 12, 13, or 15, 
it shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an act 
of war against all other Members of the League, which 
hereby undertake immediately to subject it to the sever- 
ance of all trade or financial relations, the prohibition 
of all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking state, and the 
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prevention of all financial, commercial or personal 
intercourse between the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking state and the nationals of any other state, 
whether a Member of the League or not. 

Those are the terms of an obligation which, as I have 
said, no member of the present Government appears to have 
read and which not two per cent. of those now discussing 
“ collective security ” seem to be aware of. Yet unless such 
an obligation exists and is honoured, there can be no 
“ collective security ” at all; we are left with two meaningless 
words which can only be used to keep simple voters quiet 
until the next election or the next war. 

The League failed because this obligation of Article 16, 
upon which the whole system of collective security must 
always depend, was never honoured, and because from the 
outset the governments of Great Britain and France made 
it clear to Italy, both before and after the aggression, that 
they had no intention of honouring it. The British Prime 
Minister had publicly stated only about six months before 
Italy began to prepare for war that in his view a collective 
peace system was “ perfectly impracticable” and “ hardly 
worth considering.” Naturally when Italy invaded Abyssinia, 
the government of Mr. Baldwin, holding such views, was 
not prepared to carry out its obligations under the Covenant, 
to honour its guarantee of collective security to Abyssinia, 
and to treat Italy’s act of war against Ethiopia as “ ipso facto 
an act of war against” the British Empire. There was no 
attempt to put Article 16 into operation and when, under 
pressure of public opinion, there seemed to be some danger 
of a beginning being made and effective sanctions imposed 
against the aggressor, the British and French Governments, 
by the Hoare-Laval proposals, effectively sabotaged any 
League action. It is true that public opinion made the 
carrying out of those proposals impossible, but they had 
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already done their work; they had made the “ perfectly 
impracticable” collective security system perfectly im- 
practicable. 

Some people may say that this raking over of old history 
is useless and that it would be better to let the past bury its 
dead, especially since they are only Abyssinians. But in this 
country we are primarily concerned with British policy, and 
it is impossible to decide what that policy shall be in the 
immediate future, unless we clearly understand exactly how 
British policy in the last 12 months has contributed to bring- 
ing us and all Europe to the present sorry pass. The existing 
League, as an instrument and organization for collective 
security, has been killed, and it has been killed because the 
governments of the two Great Powers upon whom its action 
ptimarily depended, contrary to the wishes of a large majority 
of their subjects, refused to carry out their obligations and 
make the collective security system “ perfectly practicable.” 
This statement will, of course, be regarded as “ defeatism ” 
by many supporters of the League and of collective security. 
I have always “supported” the League so long as the 
existing League remained a possibly effective organization 
for collective security. But an effective security system 
depends partly upon organization and partly upon psychology. 
The organization of the League still exists centred in Geneva ; 
the psychology upon which its working depends has been 
destroyed primarily by the British and French Governments, 
first in the Manchurian and finally in the Abyssinian affairs. 
The psychological foundations required for a collective 
secutity system are these : 

(2) A general belief that under normal circumstances 

international obligations will be carried out. 

(2) A general belief that governments will not unprovoked 

resort to war and will not use war as an instrument 


of policy. 
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(¢) A general belief among pacific peoples and govern- 
ments that, if theze is an unprovoked resort to wat 
or an act of aggression, the victim of aggression can 
rely upon the aid of all the other members of the 
security system and that the act of war against one 
will be treated as ipso facto an act of war against all. 

(d) A general belief among any people or government 
contemplating aggression that an act of aggression 
against one state will be treated as an act of war 
against all. 

The psychological foundations referred to in (a) and (bd) 
above have been seriously shaken during the last 10 years. 
In Italy, Germany, and Japan there are governments which 
have openly declared that they do not hold themselves bound 
by international obligations, which have shown that they 
are prepared to use war as an instrument of policy, and which 
have deliberately dissociated themselves even from the 
collective peace system of the League. But a statesman who 
really wished to establish a collective security system would 
instantly see this: that the more reason there was to expect 
from some particular quarter the tearing up of treaties and 
unprovoked aggression, the more essential it was to 
strengthen the psychological foundations described in (¢) 
and (d) above; in such circumstances the only hope of 
preventing war is to ensure both to the possible victim and 
the would-be aggressor the practical certainty that an act 
of war against one will be treated ipso facto as an act of war 
against all. The governments of Britain and France have 
taken precisely the opposite course ; in face of the growing 
threats of war from Japan, Italy, and Germany, they have 
ensured certainty to the victims, the aggressors, and ultimately 
to themselves that the obligations upon which a collective 
security system depends will not be carried out. In other 
words no one now believes that an act of war will be treated 
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as an act of war by any member of the League except the 
aggressor and the victim. Mr. Baldwin would, therefore, be 
right if he now said that he had helped to make the collective 
security system of the existing League perfectly impracticable. 
We have returned to the pre-war state of anarchy, and that 
is why the government is helplessly trying to make itself 
stronger in armaments than its neighbours, hopelessly waiting 
for the next war. 

There is probably a deeper and more widely-spread hatred 
of war among the peoples of every European country, 
including Germany and Italy, than there has ever been in the 
world before. The governments of France, Britain, and the 
other League members share that hatred. I do not believe 
that the governments of Hitler and Mussolini “ want” war 
any mote than did those of the Kaiser, the Tsar, and poor 
old Francis-Joseph. Nor is it any good blaming it on the 
wickedness of Nazis, Fascists, or the cat. Nazis and Fascists 
are no wickeder than our own Cabinet, the members of the 
Labour Party Executive, or the most pacific socialist. History 
is made, civilizations destroyed, and misery sown broadcast 
over the earth not by wickedness, not by what people want, 
but by stupidity and impotence, by what people think and do. 
If a million men are stupid enough to believe what some 
hundreds of years ago they believed about cujus regio ejus 
religio, they turn Germany into a desert of blood and 
barbarism; if today millions of men believe what Hitler 
believes about race and nationalism and millions of others 
believe what Mr. Baldwin believes about the League of 
Nations, they will do the same with Europe. 

For examine the cold, bleak facts. In Germany and Italy, 
you have nations and governments far more nationalist and 
militarist, far more heavily armed and heavily arming than 
any of those which precipitated us into the war of 1914; 
the governments are military despotisms ; they are govern- 
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ments with a grievance, breaking openly any treaty when it 
seems to suit them, preaching hourly to their subjects the 
duty of complete obedience and the glory of giving their 
lives in war. Every member of the National Government 
openly admits the danger of this situation, the inevitability 
of a European war if it goes on for a few more years. And 
they all agree that, if there is such a war, modern aircraft 
and gas will do for Europeans what they did for the 
Abyssinians. To meet these facts there are only three national 
policies which might conceivably prevent or postpone war : 


1. Complete resignation and pacific capitulation to the 
threat of the Fascist states. 


2. An alliance of France, Britain and Russia against 
Germany, Japan, and probably Italy. 

3. The establishment of a real system of collective 
security, open to all states, but with the definite 
assurance to all that an act of war against anyone 
will be treated as an act of war against all. 


Our government and, I should guess, at least 90 per cent. 
of the population reject the first alternative. As I have 
shown, the government have just helped to destroy at 
Geneva the assurance upon which any system of collective 
security must rest; they have, therefore, destroyed the 
possibility of the third alternative. The terrifying impotence 
of the government and most of the government’s critics is 
shown by their reaction to this situation. If we are not 
prepared to undertake the obligations of collective security 
and are not prepared to become complete pacifists and let 
the Fascist states do what they will, the only alternative left 
to us is that of an alliance. But government and opposition 
alike refuse to face the facts or the alternative. That is the 
impotence of the civilized which is so terrifying. Let us 
examine briefly some of its manifestations. 
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The government’s policy is one of mixing up all three 
alternatives, trying to get a bit of everything; the result is 
that no one knows where Britain stands and what she will 
do in any international crisis, complete loss of any good 
which one of these lines of policy pursued consistently might 
produce, muddled thinking and inconsistent spasms of action 
by the government (Mr. Eden running sanctions and 
Sir Samuel Hoare the Hoatre-Laval proposals at the same 
moment !), hopeless confusion of mind and perplexity in 
the public. Take the case of the continuance of sanctions. 
The continuance of sanctions is a stupid farce unless the 
government and the country are determined to make the 
League a reality, re-establish the collective security system, 
and compel Italy to return to the status quo with Abyssinia 
an independent state, a member of the League. Does any 
sane person believe for one instant that the government 
contemplates any such thing? If it does not, it is doing 
ptecisely what it did before, drifting without any real policy 
into another impossible position in which Italy will call its 
bluff and leave Mr. Baldwin feeling humiliated, preserving 
at Geneva the shell of a sham League to salve its conscience 
and keep electors quiet. For such an empty shell, a collective 
security system which every member state knows well will 
never be used collectively or give him any more security than 
it gave Abyssinia, can serve only one useful purpose; it 
can prevent us from thinking and facing facts; it may keep 
us happy until the bombs begin to fall upon our heads. 

Meanwhile, the only active policy of the government is 
to rearm. No one knows why we should rearm except that 
everyone else is arming. In moments of history when peoples 
and governments are sane, the amount of armaments is 
determined by policy and a nation’s policy is determined by 
what nation or nations it might reasonably expect possibly 
to fight against. Today, there is no such policy; we are 
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arming ourselves in a vacuum. As there is an arms com- 
petition going on, it is assumed that we had better take part 
in it. Whether the amount of our armaments is to be 
determined by Germany’s or Italy’s, or by the amount 
required by the shell of a collective security system to defend 
a non-existent Abyssinia, is only known to the Committee 
of Imperial Defence. But the country accepts the fact 
complacently and even the trade unions are apparently being 
induced to “ do their bit ” in this extraordinary game. The 
only thing certain is that such competition in arming by 
Great Powers always has, and always will, lead to war 
between them. 


The correspondence and leading articles in The Times, 
and the speeches of Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, seem 
to indicate the actual course which the government is inclined 
to select as the best for wobbling along into the abyss. We 
must, said Mr. Eden at a Conservative féte, “‘ maintain our 
determination ” to “keep the League in existence” and at 
the same time consider “any modifications that may be 
necessary in its structure.” “‘ We must attempt to remedy, 
in a spirit of candid realism, the defects” of the League. 
“The British Government still maintains its confidence in 
the League as the best instrument available to mankind for 
the preservation of peace.” Mr. Eden then remarked that 
the following statement of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was, in his opinion, profoundly true: “ We could not 
abandon or even whittle down the ideal for which the League 
of Nations stood.1_ The actual circumstances of the time 
may seem to have discredited it, but the ideal remains.” In 
other words the League is to be kept at Geneva “ as an ideal,” 
but certain alterations in its structure must be made as a 
concession to reality and Mussolini. Some of the dis- 


_1Is the past tense a slip of the tongue? Even profound truths within profound 
truths occasionally slip out unconsciously. 
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tinguished people who write to The Times urge that the 
alterations shall be the elimination from the Covenant of all 
“sanctions,” the simplest possible plan for reducing a 
collective security system to nonsense, which is another 
word for ideal. Whether Mr. Eden and the Government 
will go quite so far in idealizing the League as that, is not 
clear, but there are indications in Mr. Eden’s speech, in 
The Times \eadets, and in other quarters that another plan 
may be adopted for maintaining the League as an ideal and 
combining it with a spirit of candid realism. This plan is 
to regionalize the League, or, as The Times puts it, to delegate 
“the responsibility of keeping the peace region by region.” 
It is significant that Mr. Harold Nicolson, one of the 
cleverest and best instructed supporters of the government, 
in an article in the Spectator, favours the same idea; he 
recommends the establishment of authority in the inter- 
national world by limiting our commitments as regards 
peace to certain areas, i.e. we should agree to defend our own 
territory and possessions from attack, to contribute a portion 
of our forces to the defence of small countries which border 
our lines of communication, because they must be included 
in “ British rights and interests,” and apparently so far as 
the rest of the world goes “ let it rip.” 

Can any one doubt what this really means ? It means the 
end of the League of Nations as an effective instrument for 
preventing war, an abandonment of the system of collective 
security. The appearance of a Left Government in France 
does not alter this fact, for Mr. Baldwin is Prime Minister 
and Mr. Eden Foreign Secretary in Great Britain. The idea 
that you can prevent war by maintaining the League as an 
ideal and regionalizing British interests and security is an 
idea of good, civilized men impotently turning their eyes up 
to heaven in order to save themselves from seeing the abyss 
into which they are sliding. To tell the German Government 
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or the Italian Government that an invasion of Belgium or 
Egypt will be regarded by Britain as a casus belli, but that the 
Ukraine, Lithuania, Jugoslavia are not within the sphere of 
British interests will not prevent a European war and will 
not keep this country out of it. To do that is to return, as 
we have returned, to the pre-war international situation in 
which aggressive war is recognized and expected, and in 
which the whole of Europe is dominated by force and by 
fear. In such conditions it is pure delusion to believe that 
you can regionalize interests or security. In the 20 years 
before 1914 we had the most dangerous conflicts of 
“interests” at one moment with France, at another with 
Russia, and at another with Germany, and half a dozen times 
we were on the brink of war with each of these Great Powers. 
The interests of Herr Hitler and Mussolini in 1936 may 
conflict with those of Abyssinia, Jugoslavia, Lithuania, and 
Russia, and not with “ British rights and interests,” but what 
possible assurance is there that they will not conflict with 
“ British rights and interests ” in 1938? And if war is once 
mote recognized as the ultimate determinant of “ interests,” 
we shall be involved in the war of 1938 just as we were in 
that of 1914. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Eden, The Times, and Mr. 
Nicolson all know this, though they will not admit it to us 
or even perhaps to themselves. But they admit it by their 
actions. They are all in favour of rearmament, and they are 
in favour of rearmament because they are afraid of an armed 
Hitler and an armed Mussolini. They know that, now that 
the League and collective security are merely ideals, now that 
war has been reinstated as the recognized method of deter- 
mining the relations between European states, the turn of 
the British Empire may come at any moment to cross the 
path of some “ dissatisfied ” power. And like good, civilized, 
impotent men, they do what has always been done in such 
circumstances ; they set to work to build up armaments, to 
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make Britain so strong that not even Hitler or Mussolini will 
attack us. A dream which the whole of history proves to be 
a suicidal delusion. 

A great statesman of the Gladstonian type in this country 
and France might perhaps even now be able to rouse their 
own peoples and through them the rest of the world to the 
tealities of the situation, the choice between suicide and 
civilization. He might at the thirteenth hour be able to 
recreate a teal League and the organization and psychology 
of collective security. But he does not exist. And since he 
does not exist, it is probable that the League will be 
emasculated, but retained as an ideal at Geneva in order to 
keep cannonfodder quiet until the day when it is required. 
Meanwhile, the competition in armaments will be intensified, 
and the manoeuvring for allies, which has already begun, 
will continue. The people of this country will then be faced 
with two alternatives, though each may be disguised in the 
shell of an empty League or under a sham “collective 
secutity ” system. The one alternative is a kind of psuedo- 
isolation, the other is an alliance (disguised, of course, to 
some extent) either with Germany or with Russia and France. 
The risks of war under any of these alternatives are terrifying ; 
my prejudices make me think that they are perhaps slightly 
less in an alliance with France and Russia than in the other 
two alternatives. So we must find what comfort we can in 
that profound truth discovered by the Archbishop and 
Mr. Eden: “the ideal remains.” 
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By Str WILLIAM BEVERIDGE 


HE Greek critic Longinus, in comparing the Iliad 

and the Odyssey, discerns in the latter, signs of 

the poet’s declining powers: less profusion and 

variety, more lapses from the sublime, a greater 
love of telling stories. The Odyssey, he says, is like the 
setting sun, having the greatness without the overpowering 
strength of the sun at noonday; it is a work of old age, 
though the old age be Homer’s. Of the latest contribution 
by the Webbs to the study of human society it is enough to say 
that in this respect it is no Odyssey. In sweep of broad views 
and control of infinite detail, in freshness of writing, in force 
and subtlety of argument, the survey and panegyric of Soviet 
Communism now presented to us, is the Webbs at the top 
of their form. The moving apology with which the preface 
closes, for this work of supererogation, rendered as its 
authors near the close of their eighth decade, though not for 
worlds would we have the apology omitted, is in no sense 
needed. The fear of waning powers is belied by the stately 
epilogue and by the 1100 pages that lie between epilogue and 
pretace. 


But if Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation? is not 
an Odyssey of genius in decline, in another sense it is an 
Odyssey indeed. It is a record of exploration. Visiting 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in person and in spirit, 
the Webbs have seen signs and wonders, have talked with 
one-eyed monsters and heard Siren voices, have watched 
Circe re-making man—into something else. They have 
found a source of fresh inspiration in a new subject. 
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THE Frve REVOLUTIONS 

Nor are all the 1150 pages of their two volumes more 
than adequate to their theme. For what they have to describe 
is not a single revolution, but projects or achievements of 
revolutionary change in five separate fields at least, affecting 
one-sixth of the habitable globe and 160,000,000 human 
beings. These five revolutions may be named as Technical, 
Economic, Political, Religious, Domestic. 

The phrase “ Technical Revolution ” is used here to cover 
a wide and varied range of activities. There is in progress 
in the Soviet Republics an Industrial Revolution: the 
transformation of the people of these countries into a mining 
and manufacturing community, in place of an agricultural 
community ; urbanisation, capitalisation, mechanisation in 
every field, including agriculture, are the familiar symptoms of 
this change. There is in progress an Educational Revolution 
—a headlong development of schools and teaching at all 
stages. There is in progress a revolution in the use of medicine, 
and the application of hygiene. These and other activities have 
been grouped here under the term “technical.” From 
another angle, they may be described as the modernisation of 
Russia, as the application to a backward people of arts long 
practised by other nations. This is very important to Russia 
but not important as an example outside Russia. Tractors, 
Hydro-electric Stations, Sanitation, Hospitals, Schools, 
Scientific Research bulk largely in travellers’ descriptions 
and in Soviet publicity. But they are not new things in the 
world. The excitement displayed in Russian films and 
broadcasts about a turbine or a subway appears naive to 
inhabitants of London or New York. Russia may do some of 
these things on a larger scale than others, and may or may not 
be going in due course to do some of them better. But, 
broadly speaking, they amount to bringing Russia up to date, 
from being centuries behind. 
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This does not mean that the Technical Revolution in 
Russia is not deserving of study by outsiders. The Russian 
attempt to bring about in one or two decades changes which 
elsewhere have been spread overt one or two centuries is an 
experiment of great importance. But the interest of it is 
social rather than technical. It will be a long time before 
American and British engineers go to Russia to learn engin- 
eering, if ever they do so. But administrators and sociologists 
may go now to enquire how soon and by what methods 
it is possible to change the aptitudes and ways of thought 
and living of a population, to turn peasants by masses into 
craftsmen or machine men, to turn talkers into the punctual 
servants of co-operative enterprise. For, if we are to believe 
their novelists and playwrights, the Russians are or used to 
be talkers above all things. 

The Economic Revolution consists in essence of what I 
have described elsewhere! as the performance on the economic 
system of the Marxian operation. This is the excision from 
the body economic both of “ exploitation ””—the employ- 
ment for wages of one person by another person to make 
articles or render services for sale to a third person—and of 
“ speculation,” the buying of articles by one person for re-sale 
to others. From the point of view of the Soviet leaders this 
is no more than the cutting out of a gangrene. From the point 
of the student of economics it is a major operation ; it is the 
removal of an essential organ of the system by which over the 
greater part of the world, for several centuries, men have 
sought to provide for their material wants ; it eliminates the 
pricing mechanism as an automatic guide to production. 
Whether or not this organ today is functioning properly, 
whether or not the health of the patient would on balance 
be improved by cutting it away, there is no doubt that, if 
it is removed, something must be substituted for it. The 

1 Planning under Socialism and other Addresses, p. 24. (Longmans, 1936). 
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functions which the pricing mechanism was meant to perform 
must be performed in some other way, if the patient is to 
live at all. In their Economic Revolution, accordingly, the 
Soviet leaders are not just bringing Russia up to date, using 
the example of other countries. They are departing from 
example and breaking new ground. Their measures and the 
new problems which they have to solve in applying these 
measures ate a subject of study which cannot be paralleled 
elsewhere. 

The Political Revolution means those changes in the forms 
and powers of government which have made possible the other 
revolutions: have furnished means for that swift trans- 
lation of ideas into action which is one of the features of the 
Soviet Republics. Here, also, the Soviet leaders have broken 
new ground—in the discarding of parliamentary democracy, 
in the grouping of men in three ascending series of association 
for their capacities as citizens, as producers, and as consumers, 
and, above all, in the organisation of the Communist Party. 
At least the ground was unbroken when the Soviet Republics 
began: now they have imitators in Italy and Germany and 
aspirant mimics elsewhere. 

The Religious Revolution is negative: a movement 
against all that men have called religion hitherto. It is the 
emergence as a creed “ common to the Soviet Government 
and a large and apparently a steadily increasing proportion 
of the whole population,” of an aggressively dogmatic 
atheism. The rulers of Russia deny “the existence and the 
possibility of the existence of anything supernatural behind 
or beyond what science can apprehend or demonstrate ” 
(p. 1134). They do not punish individuals who hold, or 
within their households teach, a different creed. But they 
prohibit absolutely the teaching of religion in schools or 
institutions of any kind and the public propaganda of religion, 
while they permit and encourage anti-religious propaganda. 
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The priests are allowed to live, but only as members of the 
deprived classes ; they “are allowed to do nothing beyond 
holding services for worship, and performing religious 
rites connected with births, marriages and funerals at the 
request and expense of the family concerned ” (p. 1011). 
Whether, in the event, atheism or agnosticism will become 
universal and permanent in Russia is a question for the future. 
The point of interest to note here is how atheism and the pros- 
cription of religious teaching hang together with other por- 
tions of Soviet ideology. Atheism is the obverse of passionate 
belief in natural science (p. 699). Proscription of organised 
religion is part of intolerance of competition for leadership. 

The Domestic Revolution is the drastic reconstruction 
of family relations and narrowing of family functions which 
was foreshadowed by Lenin in 1920. The Communist Pro- 
gtamme, he then declared, includes “ the transference of the 
economic and educational functions of the separate house- 
hold to society,” and the consequent freeing of woman 
“ from the old household drudgery and dependence on man ” 
(p. 815). In accord with this programme there is, not only 
a formally equal right for women to engage in any paid work 
of which they are capable, but provision for enabling them 
to retain that work in spite of child-bearing—by leave of 
absence for six or eight weeks before and after birth, by 
free treatment in maternity, by a widespread organisation 
of public créches and nurseries. With this programme, as 
natural to it, though not perhaps necessarily involved in it, 
has come a policy of complete freedom of divorce as of 
marriage: subject only to provision for any children, the 
relations of men and women have been treated as matters for 
their personal decisions. Provision for the children, however, 
is made financially, not by any system of children’s allowances 
but by placing the responsibility equally on both parents, 
whether their union has been officially registered or not. 
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That is to say, in spite of the Communist Programme, the 
economic burden of children is not transferred from the 
household to society ; it is left with the individuals who have 
brought the children into the world. How far in other respects 
the programme announced by Lenin in 1920 is likely to be 
cattied out in practice, it is impossible to say. Here, as 
with the anti-religious movement, it is of interest to note 
that the emancipation of women, though not essential to 
communism or socialism in the economic sphere, fits 
naturally into Soviet ideology. It is part of that universalism 
and passion for social equality of all human beings, which, 
operating in another direction, has yielded the discarding 
of racial prejudice—at least on the part of the leaders. This 
is one of the best features of the Soviet system. 

None of these five revolutions—Technical, Economic, 
Political, Religious, Domestic—can be left out in any survey 
of the Soviet Union. In themselves they are of different 
otders of positive importance and achievement. The 
Religious Revolution, as stated, is essentially negative, and 
the Domestic Revolution is the least complete; in both these 
fields—touching most nearly the individual man or woman, 
change is likely to be slow and uncertain. In both fields 
there are signs of recoil from the original objective. In spite 
of formal equality between sexes, relatively few women as 
yet play important parts in the Soviet System. In spite of 
créches and nurseries, the care of childhood is for the most part 
a domestic and not a professional affair. The Technical 
Revolution is undoubtedly proceeding apace, but it is only 
in mid-career. 

In the political field, formal change from the past is com- 
plete. The new institutions involved in the Political Revolu- 
tion rightly occupy many pages in the volumes under review. 
But political institutions—unlike the human individual— 
ate subject to sudden changes, not least in Russia. Even as 
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the Webbs were perfecting their account, the Soviet leaders 
decreed abolition of what seemed the most characteristic 
new feature of their system—indirect open election by meet- 
ings is to be replaced by direct voting by ballot. But, as is 
tightly emphasised by the Webbs, the central feature in the 
Soviet scheme of government is not any of those changeable 
institutions ; the central feature is the Communist Party— 
the steel framework that sustains the whole. 

“In the Soviet Union,” writes Stalin, “no important 
political or organisational problem is ever decided by our 
Soviets and other mass organisations without directives from 
our Party. In this sense, we may say that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is, substantially, the dictatorship of the Party 
which effectively guides the proletariat.”1 It was a “ moment- 
ous Party decision ” (p. 562) which, after two years of debate 
within the Party, decreed the liquidation of the Kulaks 
that is to say, the ruin of about 1,000,000 peasant families 
with or without exile for their principal members. 

The differences between the Communist Party and its 
analogues in Germany and Italy are substantial. In Russia 
there is no leader to whom fealty is sworn; the fealty is to 
a party and the chief personality has been found in a different 
post at different times, though in each case he has been 
equally deified by all the resources of propaganda. In 
Russia the Communist Party, unlike the Fascist Party of 
Italy, is formally outside the constitution. In Russia the 
Communist Patty though large—about 3,000,000o—is by no 
means open to all who profess loyalty to the leaders; its 
membership is selective by ability as well as loyalty. But these 
differences between Russia and other “one party” states 
are less important than the similarity. Unquestioning sub- 
mission to authority, and intolerance of any germ of rivalry 
in leadership are common to all. Whether these principles will 

1 Cited on p. 370 from Lenimism, by J. Stalin (1928). 
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endure and spread, and what human society will become 
if they do, are among the most fundamental issues raised by 
the Soviet experiment. The “ Vocation of Leadership ” as 
it is eloquently described by the Webbs has in it seeds of great 
good for the human race—and of almost infinite evil. Which 
of these seeds will come to maturity is past guessing. 

Here, that issue and many others must be left on one 
side. It is impossible to review the whole of an Odyssey. 
I must be content to describe more fully a few aspects only 
of one of the five revolutions—that which has been named 
Economic. 

IMPLICATIONS OF THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION: NEGATIVE 
AND POsITIVE 

The central fact about the Economic Revolution in Russia 
is that it has not taken exactly the course which most of its 
eatly critics and many of its supporters expected. “ Soviet 
Communism” is a new form of social organisation not 
exactly corresponding to any theories of the past. It is not 
socialism, as Socialism is or used to be understood by the 
British Labour Party. It is not Communism, as Communism 
has recently been defined by Stalin. Paradoxical as it may 
appear to those who think of the Russian system as based on 
academic theories regardless of human nature, the dominant 
characteristic of Soviet leadership today is its realism. And 
the most general feature of Russian economic institutions 
is their bewildering multiformity. They can be explained 
most simply by beginning with a series of negatives. 

First, the Marxian operation as carried out in Russia does 
not involve the nationalisation of all the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange, or the employment of everybody 
by the State. “There is in the U.S.S.R....... not a single 
employer, but instead hundreds of thousands of managements 
seeking to enrol recruits * (p. 1024). There are enterprises 
—predominantly those in transport and heavy industry— 
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directly controlled by the State. There are other concerns 
which are municipal rather than national in character. More 
numerous than either of those are the enterprises controlled 
by organisations of consumers. There are still more which are 
co-operative associations of producers. The bulk of this 
third group is in agriculture—the 222,500 collective farms 
(kolkhosi) enormously outnumbering the 5,000 state farms 
—but there are also 20,000 or more co-operative associations 
(attels) in industry. There are millions of independent 
craftsmen, peasants, fishermen working on their own account, 
owning and themselves using means of production. It is 
possible, indeed, for an individual not a member of such a 
co-operative association of producers to be employed by the 
association at wages; this is a departure from the strict 
principle of no exploitation and mars the completeness of 
the Marxian operation. But it appears to be tolerated for 
practical reasons in the engagement of seasonal workers, 
of technicians, and perhaps of others. (p. 175 #.). 

Second, the Marxian operation in Russia does not involve 
workers’ control of industry. That device was rejected in 
1918 after less than a year’s trial. “ It had...... been discovered 
by painful experience that ‘liquidation of the employer’ 
necessarily involved the governmental planning of pro- 
duction ” (p. 609). The Webbs insist again and again that 
control of industry is now in the hands of consumers, not of 
producers (pp. 662, 688). It can be questioned whether 
control is in any important sense in the hands of consumers 
—tather than in those of the Soviet Dictators—but it is 
certainly not in the hands of the producers. 

Third, the Marxian operation in Russia does not involve 
equality of incomes. The Webbs quote (p. 702) a notable 
speech by Stalin in 1934 denoucing the “ leftist blockheads ” 
who “think that socialism calls for equality, for levelling 
the requirements and the personal lives of the members of 
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society.” In this speech Stalin draws a distinction between 
socialist society, marked by “ the equal duty of all to work 
according to their ability, and the equal right of all toilers to 
receive according to the amount of work they have done,” and 
communist society, marked by “ the equal duty of all to work 
according to their ability and the equal right of all toilers to 
receive according to their requirements.” By these definitions 
socialism and communism alike exclude equality of incomes. 
And by this definition, as has been stated, “ Soviet Com- 
munism ” today is not communism but socialism and shows 
no sign of moving towards the former. Communism, as 
defined by Stalin, can have no truck with piece-rates, with 
grading of incomes by individual achievement, with rewards 
for special skill or for “social value.” Yet these are the 
main principles of the Soviet wage system, by which the 
incomes of a large part of the population are determined. 


THE Soviet WaGE SysTEM 

As seen by the Webbs, the Soviet wage system is based on 
collective bargaining between the State Planning Commission 
and trade unions. Ina constantly recurring phrase, all employ- 
ment in Russia is “at trade union rates of wages.” But it 
may be doubted whether for British readers this phrase is 
the clearest way of describing what happens in Russia. 

In the first place, the Russian trade unions bear little 
resemblance to British trade unions. They have nothing 
to do with a particular trade or craft ; their basis is not occu- 
pation but industry. “ All the tens of thousands of estab- 
lishments in the U.S.S.R. are grouped together for trade 
union purposes according to their several predominant 
ptroducts...... All the wage-earners in each establishment...... 
belong to the particular trade union in which the establish- 
ment is included” (p. 174). The “ wage-earners ” include 
every person employed from top to bottom: the manager 
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and his departmental heads, technicians, foremen, clerks, 
accountants, skilled workmen and labourers of every type. 
Membership of the employment unions—to give them their 
most appropriate title—is voluntary; some workmen at 
least do not join them. But the unions themselves are far 
mote part of the machinery of government under centralised 
control than is the case elsewhere: no section of workmen 
can set out to form a union of their own or have any choice 
as to the union they will join. The rules of admission to 
all the unions are uniform—laid down by order of the “ All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions” (p. 175 #.). The whole 
system was te-organised by central decree in 1934 and the 
47 unions split at one stroke into 154 unions. The functions 
of all of them can be changed at any moment in the same way, 
as was done in 1933, in abolishing the Commissariat of Labour 
and transferring to the unions the duties of social insurance, 
labour exchanges and factory inspection. 

In the second place, the actual wage system of Russia 
would be equally surprising to most British trade unionists 
looking for “trade union wages.” Its fundamental prin- 
ciples are piece-work, individual inequalities and no demarca- 
tion of occupations. 

The piece-rates (which appear to apply almost universally) 
ate based on time-rates graded by the class of the worker ; 
that is to say, they are fixed so as to enable the workers to make 
weekly earnings varying with their class. Among metal- 
workers, for instance, there are eight classes with different 
time-rates, the highest being nearly three times the lowest. 
This is more than the normal difference between skilled and 
unskilled workmen in Britain, so that in this respect inequality 
of income is greater in Russia than here. On the other hand, 
it is less than the difference between managerial salaries and 
unskilled wages ; as the scale applies to all classes, inequality 
of income is in this respect less in Russia than here. The 
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gradation of time-rates takes account both of “ social value ” 
and of individual merit. If there are not enough coppersmiths, 
they are said to have “ social value” and their work is given 
a high rate to encourage the supply. But an individual also can 
move from grade to grade. He may, it is said, at any time claim 
to prove his ability to move into a higher grade; conversely, 
he has no claim to stick to any grade or type of work to which 
he has once attained. All workers are at all times required 
to take any work offered them or to live without an income. 
The stopping of unemployment benefit in 1930 was accom- 
panied by instructions to all Labour offices “to take the 
necessaty steps to despatch the unemployed to places of 
work”; they were to be assigned “ not only......to such 
works as are indicated by their special qualifications, but when 
necessaty also to other occupations not requiring any speci- 
alised skill.” “No reasons for refusing to accept employ- 
ment must be accepted, except that of illness, which must be 
supported by a medical certificate.” 

Piece-rates based on graded time-rates govern the relative 
remuneration of different classes of workers and of individuals. 
What determines the general level of wages ? Substantially, 
it seems clear that the function of the unions is to say how a 
given wage fund shall be divided, after the amount of the 
fund has been settled, that is to say, after decisions have been 
taken by the Planning Commission and by other central 
authorities as to how much shall be retained for investment, 
and for defence, health, education and other common services 
of the nation. The amount of these prior allocations is to some 
extent indirectly a matter of consultation between the Plan- 
ning Commission (Gosplan) on the one hand and the Central 
Committee of the Unions on the other hand, in so far as it 
affects the general level of money wages to be fixed, but there 
can be little doubt where the decision rests. In any case, 
whatever the money wage may be, the Soviet Government, 
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controlling currency, can make the real wage to suit itself. 
The general level of real wages is determined when it has been 
decided how many new factories or schools shall be built, 
how much productive power shall be absorbed in the Red 
Army, the police and other central services: what is left of 
the productive power of the country after these allocations, 
is available for making goods for consumption. The pro- 
portion of these prior allocations to total income is remarkably 
high in Russia—probably 30 to 4o per cent. for investment 
alone, apart from what goes for defence and other national 
services. There need be no doubt as to the capacity of a 
socialist state built on Russian lines to secure adequate saving 
and investment. It may be added that the wage fund itself 
is distributed in two ways: as payments to the individual 
for working and as “ social wage ”—a term covering sickness 
and accident benefit and many related social services. 

This brief account of the Soviet wage system illustrates 
the difficulty of applying British terms like “‘ trade union ” or 
* collective bargaining ” to a fundamentally different system. 
To do so is to ignore the Marxian operation; there is no 
place and no need for a trade union on the British lines 
because there is no “ enemy ” employer to deal with. The 
employment unions of the U.S.S.R. are not societies formed 
by the workers for their protection against individual injus- 
tice or exploitation. They are organs of a highly centralised 
state for certain social services and for securing the maximum 
of output from each worker. 

It is impossible to imagine the Russian Metal-Workers’ 
Union organising a strike and melancholy to think what 
would happen to groups of workmen who organised one for 
themselves. It is impossible also to imagine Sir Walter 
Citrine telling the British Trade Union Congress that “ the 
trade unions should completely re-organise the wage-system 
with a view to abolishing all absence of personal responsibility 
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and all wage levelling ; and to giving each individual worker 
a material incentive to raise his qualification and increase the 
productivity of his labour” and that “the piece-work system 
must be adopted to the maximum degree, and skilled workers, 
especially those whose qualifications are much in demand, 
must not be allowed to drift from enterprise to enterprise ” 
(pp. 713-714). Yet these are the words of Shvernik, the 
Russian opposite number to Sir Walter Citrine, if the Russian 
unions are trade unions. 


In PLACE OF PROFIT 


It is difficult to describe a new world in the language of 
an old world. The Marxian operation, as we have seen, 
does not mean all that various critics and friends expected 
of it; it does not involve employment of every one by the 
state, or workers’ control of industry, or equalisation of 
incomes. But it does mean that there is-no profit-seeking 
individual as the employer of others. Some of the changes 
that flow from this revolution are described in chapter IX 
under the heading: “In Place of Profit.” This is a vivid 
account of the various incentives to greater output applied 
to workmen, and to a less extent to the managers of factories. 
In addition to piece-work and grading of wages, the methods 
described include better meals and dining rooms for those who 
render good service, “ socialist competition,” “‘ patronage,” 
“shock brigades,” “cost accounting brigades,” public 
honours and public disgrace. Undoubtedly the picture 
presented by the Webbs of workmen collectively organised 
to maximise production, with no hint of “ ca’ canny,” of 
demarcation disputes, or of standardised wages irrespective 
of service, is impressive. It must make the mouth of many 
a capitalist employer water. But it depends on there being 
no capitalist employers. 
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This chapter is one of the most brilliant in the whole 
wotk. Whether the title “In Place of Profit,” which the 
Webbs have borrowed for it from another writer, con- 
veniently describes the contents, is another question. Some 
British or American employers might be inclined to suggest 
as an alternative: “ In Place of Trade Unionism.” Academic 
economists might suggest that the title chosen by the Webbs 
involves too narrow a view of the function of profit in the 
economic system. ‘The incentives described in chapter IX 
are all incentives to managers and workmen to make the most 
of the resources of production entrusted to them, in lines 
of production settled for them. They are no contribution 
to the problem of deciding which lines of production will 
give most satisfaction to consumers. They are very little of 
a contribution to deciding even the simpler question of 
which factories or processes are most suitable in any given 
line; the “socialist competition” and “cost accounting 
brigades ” do not amount to any systematic comparison of 
methods and results. 

In describing incentives to output as a substitute for profit, 
the Webbs are treating profit (“ that vision of wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice,” p. 697) simply as a goad to action. 
But under the capitalist system, profit—or the absence of 
profit—is also a guide to action. 

Substantially, the Soviet leaders as described by the Webbs, 
ignore the economic problem as it is understood by pro- 
fessional economists. Economics as a social science arises 
only when men in society, seeking the satisfaction of their 
material wants, adopt the devices of specialisation and 
exchange. These devices call for the adjustment of the 
activities of individual specialists, and economics is a study 
of the methods adopted in various times and places to bring 
about this adjustment, with a view to obtaining from the 
available recources the maximum of satisfaction. Under 
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capitalism the measure and test of adjustment is the making 
of profit by individual owners of means of production, under 
competition and with free spending by consumers. Profit- 
making by owners of capital goods is not simply an incentive 
to production ; the making of profit or the reverse is also a 
test of the degree to which production has been adjusted to 
the desires of consumers. 

In this aspect, the place of profit has to be taken not by 
the incentives of chapter IX (nearly all addressed to the 
workman rather than the management) but by the planning 
described in chapter VIII. The descriptions of planning in 
chapter VIII and elsewhere make it clear that the Soviet 
leaders have not begun to come to grips with this issue. 
They are still in the pioneering stage of arbitrary decisions, 
determining the location of factories by considerations 
of defence or desire to spread them widely, copying 
the technical methods of other countries without economic 
control of their results in Russia. The minimum that would 
be required in planning as a substitute for the pricing mech- 
anism, would be a gigantic detached system of audit of all 
productive institutions and a continuous consumers’ refer- 
endum by spending. As yet there is nothing of the sort in 
the Soviet system. Universal independent audit is suggested 
by the Webbs on pp. 1078 ef seq. as something that ought to 
be done but is not now being done. The Soviet leaders, as 
presented in these volumes make no systematic use of 
consumers’ expenditure as a guide to production. Yet 
clearly this, and not occasional consultation with a repre- 
sentative Consumers’ Council is necessary if the consumers 
are really to call the tune. 

It is in accord with the nature of Soviet planning, as seen 
by the Webbs, that discussion of financial problems and 
organisation plays so small a part in their long account of 
Soviet institutions. Questions of currency are dismissed 
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with scant reference, substantially on the ground that 
currency and the use made of it by the consumers are not 
important as an influence on production or distribution. 
There is nothing to show whether the economic system 
is being doped by perpetual inflation or not. There is 
nothing about pricing policy, or of how the free markets 
allowed for some purposes (p. 695) ate related to the rest of 
the socialist system: all that is clear is the readiness of the 
Government to interfere with the market when for any reason 
this seems good to them. 

Up to the present, the Soviet experiment has shown at 
most that it is possible to direct production and distribution 
from a centre without actual breakdowns. So much was shown 
for the nation’s food supply in war by the British experiment 
of Food Control. But the decisions of the Soviet planners 
ate still in the stage of being arbitrary and dictated largely 
by considerations other than economic. They have not got 
down to fine measurements. In its present stage, their 
experiment throws little light on the technique of planning. 
It throws even less light on the possibility of approaching 
or exceeding by central planning the efficiency of the pricing 
mechanism, as an adjuster of economic activities. 

To say this is not to deny that the standard of life in the 
Soviet Republics is probably rising and is likely to rise still 
further. Herein lies the significance of the measures described 
above as the Technical Revolution. These measures can 
hardly fail to make the standard of life in Russia higher than 
the standard would have been without them. The material 
advantages to be won by substituting machines for human 
labour, by indirect methods of production, and by applied 
science and technology are obvious and extensive. The 
likelihood of improving the health of the people by gigantic 
expenditure on training doctors, building hospitals, teaching 
hygiene is equally obvious: the room for improvement from 
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the past of Russia was almost unlimited. The same applies 
to education; with millions of new teachers, the Russian 
people can hardly continue as illiterate as they were. The 
surprising thing would be, not if the standard of living and 
health and education should rise in Russia above its former 
levels, but if, in spite of all this expenditure on well established 
lines, it failed to rise substantially. 

It is probably fair to say also, that the Technical Revolu- 
tion could hardly have occurred in anything like its present 
extent, without the Political Revolution. It is true that 
industrialisation, chiefly by use of foreign capital, had already 
begun and made some headway before the Great War. But 
the war stopped that, and the breakdown of foreign invest- 
ment would have continued to hold it up indefinitely after 
the wat. The Soviet Dictatorship has made possible a rate 
of saving and investment and mechanisation that was most 
unlikely without dictatorship. 

In view of these considerations it is likely enough that the 
Soviet system now enjoys, as the Webbs report, the general 
support of the population. The Technical Revolution alone 
must in due course bring its advantages, and in Russia might 
not have brought them so soon without the other revolutions. 
But this leaves the desirability of the Economic Revolution 
for other communities which already know the material 
gains of machinery, sanitation and education a completely 
open question. 

The Webbs, though they have their view on that question, 
ate not concerned in these volumes to prove their view by 
Statistics. The purpose that they have set before them is the 
description of Soviet institutiom: and aims and not a strict 
evaluation of results in human welfare. There is nothing in 
their two volumes to show what is the standard of life of any 
appreciable proportion of Soviet citizens; no statistics 
of money wages or real wages or their movements from year 
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to year, of output in total or per head, of consumption of 
necessaties or comforts, of housing accommodation and the 
like. This is not an omission of which it is reasonable to 
make complaint. Apart from any doubts that might arise 
as to the trustworthiness of the abundant statistics that are 
produced in Russia, the facts themselves are changing too 
rapidly for judgment. It is hardly profitable to measure the 
results of a revolution while the revolution is in active pro- 
gtess. It is bad scientific technique to try to get the results 
of an experiment before the experiment is ready to give them. 
Judgment must be suspended. One can guess only at prob- 
abilities by looking at tendencies. From this standpoint, 
however, it may be worth while even at this stage to examine 
one of the claims made for the Soviet system in the economic 
sphere—that it has substantially abolished unemployment. 


ABOLITION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

“ There is no unemployment in the land of the Soviets,” 
wrote Trud, the union journal in October, 1930. In the same 
month payment of unemployment benefit, which even before 
then had been meagte in scale, was stopped completely and 
has not been resumed. 

The first thing to be said of this claim to have no 
unemployment, is that the claim would carry more conviction, 
if, instead of abolishing unemployment insurance, the Soviet 
Government had kept it on and were able to show that no 
benefits were being paid. Some at least of the factors 
that cause unemployment in other countries,such as seasonal 
fluctuation and the decline of work in a particular job, operate 
in Russia as elsewhere: big construction works come to 
an end or whole factories are closed down for inefficiency. 

The Webbs put the claim more modestly than Trad: 
there is no “mass unemployment” like that of capitalist 
countries. In this form, though we are still compelled to 
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estimate probabilities, rather than to judge by recorded 
facts, the claim may well be justified. Obviously, with the 
absence of craft distinctions, there is likely to be less frictional 
unemployment in Russia than elsewhere. With a system in 
which wages are fixed ultimately by central decree at what 
the Planning Commission can afford and with no restriction 
on the issue of money there can be no wage unemployment. 
Without the peculiar structure of credit and enterprise in 
capitalist countries one would hardly expect to find cyclical 
unemployment. With the persistence of subsistence farming, 
the incidence even of seasonal and “ interval” unemployment 
is likely to be much diminished; self-employment in 
agriculture provides a reservoir to meet fluctuations of 
demand for industrial workers. Over and above all this, 
the Soviet Government stands by with an unlimited perpetual 
demand—unchecked by comparisons of cost and proceeds— 
for the capital re-construction of the country and preparedness 
in wat. The Webbs attribute the freedom from mass unem- 
ployment which they claim for the Soviet system to the uni- 
versal distribution of “ effective demand ” among consumers. 
It may be suggested that the demand which today is most 
effective in sweeping up unemployment in Russia is that of the 
state, for investment and defence. By an unlimited Govern- 
ment demand for labour unchecked by considerations of 
cost, mass unemployment can be abolished even in capitalist 
countries—as it is in time of war. It is abolished by giving 
up the attempt through economic calculus and pricing to 
discover the most advantageous use of the productive 
powers of the country. 

In this sense the Soviet leaders solve the problem of 
unemployment, by losing it in the larger problem of the most 
efficient use of resources. The strongest argument for them 
in this matter of unemployment is probably to be found not 
by looking at what is done in Russia, but by considering 
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what is not done in Britain. The ruin of our depressed areas 
since the Great War and its aftermath cannot be attributed 
to capitalism, except by those to whom capitalism is indis- 
tinguishable from King Charles’ head. But the paralysis 
of successive British governments during the past ten years, 
in face of the problem presented by these areas, is the strongest 
argument for Socialism or Soviet Communism that has been 
presented in our time. It is as if all those in charge of our 
affairs had set out to underline the lesson of the war—that 
ptivate enterprise is a ship for fair weather alone—had set 
out to show the impotence of capitalism in crisis. For this 
paralysis represents in the last resort an inhibition; the 
central government which alone has power to do something 
real for these areas has felt, rightly or wrongly, that it could 
not do anything real, for fear either of benefitting individual 
owners of property or of disturbing private enterprise. 
Release from this inhibition is one of the two most persuasive 
features of Soviet Communism as described by the Webbs. 
Release from the workman’s inhibition on output—springing 
from fear of unemployment for himself or his fellows and 
unwillingness to enrich an employer—is the other. 

Is it possible to obtain release from such inhibitions, 
without the Marxian operation ? If this is not possible, can 
the gains of such release outweigh the losses and the dangers 
of the operation itself? These, on the economic side, are 
the two vital issues raised by the Webbs’ description of 
Soviet Communism. They transcend in importance all 
disagreement on minor matters. Many readers of the two 
volumes under review will wish at one point or other to 
register a protest, as Professor Pigou has done in friendly 
fashion, in denial of the views attributed to “ academic 
economists.” For the Webbs are not detached observers 
of the capitalist society in which they have lived and worked. 
Its inequalities and apparent disorder fill them with irrepres- 
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sible resentment. Many even of those who sympathise with 
that resentment will feel that these two volumes would have 
been strengthened if particular passages had been left out— 
in defence or half-hearted condemnation of the Ogpu, in 
echoing the epithets of “criminal” or “ wrecker ” applied 
by the Soviet leaders to their victims, in disregard of the 
liberties that have been won for us by many martyrdoms, 
in derogation of what has been achieved in progress to the 
good life under systems other than Soviet Communism. 
But to dwell mainly on such passages, as some reviewers have 
done, is to lose proportion. They are beside the main issue. 
The Soviet leaders have presented the world with the first 
large scale experiment in substantially completed socialism 
and the Webbs have given us the first large scale description 
of that experiment. The experiment cannot be neglected 
nor its description put on one side because it has features 
which to most people in Britain will appear indefensible. 

The Webbs, I think, have made out the case for their 
title “Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation?” but 
not for leaving off the question mark at the end of it. That, 
time alone can show. They have made out the case also for 
regarding systematic study of this new order and of the 
five revolutions—Technical, Economic, Political, Religious 
Domestic—that are involved in it as one of the most important 
tasks of social science today. If the Soviet leaders would 
seek to understand the economic structure and functioning 
of capitalist societies and if detached economists from other 
countries were in a position objectively and comprehensively 
to study the working and in due course estimate the results 
of the Soviet system—a long step forward would have been 
taken towards solution of their common problem. 
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THE DILEMMA OF CHURCH AND 
STATE 


By A. L. Rows 


“It is a fundamental principle that the church, that is, the Bishops, 
together with the Clergy and Laity, must in the last resort, when its 
mind has been fully ascertained, retain its inalienable right, in loyalty 
to our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to formulate its faith in Him and 
to arrange the expression of that Holy Faith in its form of worship.” 
—Archbishop Davidson’s declaration on behalf of the Bishops, July 2, 
1928. 


“ The difficulty has always been, and still is, to reconcile their claims 
to spiritual independence with an Establishment over which the authority 
of the Crown is, in the last resort, supreme.” —T7he Times, on the Bishop 
of Lincoln’s case, April 1889. 


HESE two quotations indicate very precisely the 

nature of the dilemma which has underlain the 

relations between Church and State in the past fifty 

yeats or so: ever since, in fact,—as the Bishop of 
Durham as a historian has been quick to see, or at least 
quicker than others to express—the social and political 
conditions which made the Establishment a reality have 
disappeared.1 Now, with the disappearance of those con- 
ditions, as he has recently expressed it in the debate in the 
Church Assembly on the Report of the Archbishops’ Com- 
mission on Church and State, “‘ the Church of England lingers 
on the scene as practically the solitary survivor of the Estab- 
lished Church, a link with something that was once universal, 
but in modern conditions has been found impossible in country 
after country.” It may indeed be thought remarkable that 
the Establishment should have survived the shocks and con- 
flicts of this century, in which in one country after the other, 
beginning with France in 1906 and going on to the Weimar 


1 cf his article, ‘“‘ Ought the Establishment to be Maintained ?”’ Po/itical Quarterly, 
September, 1930; and his Disestablishment, 1929. 
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Republic in Germany and Spain in 1931, the special relation 
of one church to the state has been brought to an end. It is 
not only to the extraordinary institutional conservatism of 
this country that this is due, but in a special sense, to the 
general damping down of all such latent issues which has 
come about with the strengthening of Conservatism after the 
war, and more particularly after 1924. Quieta non movere is very 
much the motto of this period we have almost lived through : 
the Baldwinian epoch as it will be regarded by the future 
historian. 

Nevertheless, that it is not possible to damp down the 
issue to extinction with general forbearance and good will 
(all in the interest of the existing order: that is assumed) is 
evident. True, we have had nothing like the bitter conflict 
with the church such as France has had to go through, nor 
such as Spain and Germany are now experiencing in their 
respective forms. Yet in a number of ways the latent issue 
bursts through the complacent surface, the quieter circum- 
stances of this country’s politics. The tithe question is a 
serious one in some districts: it has even necessitated a 
Royal Commission. The disputes over the Revised Prayer 
Book occupied the forefront of public attention in 1927 and 
1928. There is a party conflict in being within the church 
itself which from time to time breaks out overtly into politics, 
though the division is not on party lines in Parliament. The 
appointment by the Archbishops of this Commission to go 
into the question of the relations between church and state 
was directly due to the rejection of the Revised Prayer Book 
by Parliament, and was motivated by the desire to find some 
way out of the dilemma of which that rejection was a forceful 
and startling reminder.? 

The Bishops had not the courage to take the responsibility 


1 Church and State: Report of the Archbishops’ Commission on the Relations between 
Church and State. Vol. I: Report; Vol. Il: Evidence.—(The Church Assembly.) 
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for going into the who/e question of church and state; the 
Commission when appointed was directed “to inquire into 
the present relations of church and state, and particularly 
how far the principle, stated above (i.e., by Archbishop 
Davidson), is able to receive effective application in present 
circumstances in the Church of England, and what legal and 
constitutional changes, if any, are needed in order to maintain 
or to secure its effective application.” ‘That is to say, the 
Commission is chiefly concerned with how to improve the 
position from the point of view of the church, on the basis 
of the existing Establishment. That fact in itself was enough 
to disinterest from its proceedings a number of churchmen, 
headed by the Bishop of Durham, who feel that there is no 
remedy to be obtained within the Establishment. As Dr. 
Henson says in his letter to the Commission: “If I seemed to 
allow that an adequate reform of the existing Establishment 
is really within the sphere of practical politics, I should be 
gtavely misleading English churchmen. In the circumstances 
of our modern world, I do not think that the maintenance 
of the Establishment is a legitimate object of Anglican effort. 
The resolution of the Church Assembly which states the pur- 
pose of the Commission and provides its ‘reference’ assumes 
that the present relations of church and state may be found on 
inquiry to be consistent with the autonomy of the Church of 
England as a spiritual society ; and that, even if not, they may 
be made so by some ‘ legal and constitutional changes.’ The 
first assumption appears to me to be apparently and con- 
fessedly false: the second, to be so remote from practical 
value as to be deeply mischievous.” Allowing for the exag- 
gerations of ecclesiastical rhetoric, it is evident how deep the 
rift is here ; and that the findings of the Commission can have 
no value for the large and growing body of opinion within 
the church which looks to Disestablishment to free its life as 
“a spiritual society.” 
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This body of opinion, which was in any case strong among 
Anglo-Catholics, received a large accession of strength among 
other sections of church opinion as the result of the Prayer 
Book rejection. To them it was a signal reminder that the 
church was not free to order its spiritual and doctrinal life as 
it thought good; that Parliament was legally and consti- 
tutionally the ultimate authority in these matters no less than 
over the church’s property, and that it was intolerable that 
the forms of service upon which the highest authorities in the 
church had been at work for twenty years, which had been 
passed by overwhelming majorities in the House of Bishops 
and in the House of Clergy, and by large majorities in the 
House of Laity and by practically all the Diocesan Confer- 
ences, should be rejected by a House of Commons in which 
Jews, unbelievers, Nonconformists and Catholics—and a 
solitary Parsee, to the great scandal of the devout Lord 
Birkenhead—voted equally with Anglicans. “‘ Had they acted 
on strictly secular grounds,” says Lord Hugh Cecil, “ they 
would not have exceeded their rightful jurisdiction. But the 
rejection was mainly prompted by purely religious consider- 
ations, relating to the doctrine of the Eucharist and to changes 
in the service for celebrating it, and to the permission of the 
reservation of the consecrated Sacrament. These were purely 
spiritual matters which the church had jurisdiction from 
Christ to order, but the state had none.””! It is not for us here 
to point out the historical inaccuracy of Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
position, though the fact is that the religious position of 
the Church of England was as much determined by the secular 
authority as its forms and externals. It was laid down by 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth; such as it was made by them, 
the Church of England has substantially remained—and the 
Cecils had a considerable hand in shaping it. It might be 
added that history affords no backing whatever for the High 

1 Report. Vol. Il, Evidence: p. 3. 
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Church party’s reading of the Church of England’s past ; 
it completely substantiates per contra both the Low Church 
and the Roman view that the Church of England was shaped 
and determined by secular authority.1 


The rejection of the new Prayer Book upon which the 
hopes of the restoration of order within the church were 
based, left the position still more confused. All clergymen 
at their ordination swear that they will abide by the Prayer 
Book of 1662, and all bishops at their consecration that they 
will administer it. Yet it is safe to say that there is hardly a 
church in England where the Prayer Book is adhered to with- 
out some deviation, either by way of addition or subtraction ; 
while for the bishops to administer such a situation according 
to the letter of the law, is manifestly impossible. A strict 
interpretation of the law would undoubtedly say that the 
whole clergy of the Church of England were guilty of 
breaking their oaths of obedience—far more clearly than the 
clergy under Henry VIII were guilty in accepting Wolsey’s 
legatine authority, for which they were fined enormous sums 
and forced to make submission, the step by which the Refor- 
mation was set in train.2 The Commission, while recognising 
the rigidity of the law of public worship applying to the 
church, describes the situation in grave terms: “‘ No one 
obeys the law so construed. Not the clergy, since there is 


4cf. Sir Lewis Dibdin: Establishment in England, pp. 4-5. ‘“‘ How entirely the 
hierarchy were overruled and the Christian Laity of England asserted itself is best shown 
by what happened in the first year of Elizabeth. The Canterbury Lower Convocation, 
truly representing the mind of the clergy passed resolutions in favour of the Mass and 
the Pope’s jurisdiction, and declaring that laymen could not properly meddle with ques- 
tions of faith, sacraments or ecclesiastical discipline, which were for the clergy. These 
resolutions were taken to the bishops, and Bonner presented the Resolutions to the 
Lord Keeper, by whom they were graciously received and then laid aside. Meanwhile 
Parliament passed the two Acts, 1 Eliz. ch. 1 (Supremacy) and 1 Eliz. ch. 2 (Uni- 
formity). To quote Professor Gwatkin: “‘ The Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity 
and the injunctions form the transition from the old law to the new; and they were 
all the work of the Laity. Convocation was not even coerced into formal 
acquiescence, as in Henry’s time, but simply ignored.”’ In other words, the Refor- 
mation was accomplished, and the Church of England created, against the representative 
will of the clergy by the state. 


3cf. J. R. Tanner: Tudor Constitutional Documents, pp. 16-20. 
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scarcely one of them who makes no change in the authorised 
forms of service. Not the bishops, who are charged to see 
that this impossible law is carried out. Worse still, by the 
Declaration, as interpreted by the Courts, every priest solemnly 
undertakes to do that which in fact none of them actually 
perform. No wonder discipline has suffered. No wonder the 
laity are uneasy. It is difficult to find temperate words to 
apply to such a state of things. The situation can only be 
described as deeply insincere.” We question how far, 
grammatically, a “situation” may be described as 
“ insincere.” 

As again, when the Commission particularises: “To 
accept an office on certain terms and then to refuse to carry 
out those terms, but nevertheless to retain the office, shocks 
the public conscience, and it seems clear that a situation 
which drives such men to such action is indefensible,” a more 
exact attention to logic would seem to indicate that it is the 
action which is indefensible, and not the situation. And that is 
exactly what the Protestant party in the church concludes, 
as Sir Thomas Inskip in his evidence says bluntly : “‘ I do not 
understand the position of those who complain of the fetters 
of the state and yet depend on endowments which rightly or 
wrongly belong to the Church of England by virtue of 
parliamentary and political action. The church cannot face 
both ways, as its bishops and clergy—generally speaking— 
appear to be doing at present.”2 In fact, if it were not for 


1 Report. Vol. I, p. 85. 


2 And for the bishops, Sir Thomas Inskip says: “‘ All the bishops on the Bench, 
and very many of the Cathedral Clergy, have accepted their commissions from the 
state. I do not suggest for a moment that they did not believe the state to be divinely 
guided in these appointments, but I cannot for myself see the distinction between, 
on the one hand, asking Parliament to express its views on the Book of Common 
Prayer, so as not to alter the Book without Parliament’s concurrence, and on the other 
hand, accepting the Prime Minister or the Lord Chancellor as the authority to appoint 
the bishops. I know one bishop who was an ardent critic of the action of the House of 
Commons, but who, on more than one occasion, solicited the help of his Member of 
Parliament in persuading the Prime Minister to make him a bishop.” —(Report. Vol. 
ll: Evidence, p. 102. 
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the forbearance of the state, its tacit connivance at the breach 
of the law by the whole Church of England since the rejection 
of 1928, the position could not continue. There certainly was 
reason enough for the appointment of the Commission; 
whether its recommendations meet the situation or provide 
a remedy is what we have to inquire. 

The present position is, broadly, that after the rejection, 
the Bishops met and determined to continue as if the Revised 
Prayer Book had been passed. More exactly, after hearing 
Archbishop Davidson’s solemn declaration of the spiritual 
independence of the church, the bishops proposed resolu- 
tions to the Convocations stating that they felt bound not to 
interfere with clergy whose deviations from the Prayer Book 
were within the limits which the Revised Prayer Book would 
have sanctioned. As the result of the bishops’ protection, 
the Revised Prayer Book is in operation in practically every 
diocese in the country—but without statutory sanction, so 
that the bishops’ own position is extremely insecure. Never- 
theless, it is only fair to admit that the bishops have secured 
a far greater measure of obedience on this basis than might 
have been expected—even if the basis is an illegal one. This 
in itself is a pointer to where the solution really lies— 
to the day when the bishops will be the ultimate authority 
responsible for order in the church, and not Parliament. 
Still the position remains an illegal one, and, as the Report 
says: “So far from solving the problem, it conspicuously 
illustrated a legal, and indeed a moral, situation with which 
it neither was nor is possible or right to rest content. For 
even apart from the legal obligations imposed by the Acts of 
Uniformity, every bishop, priest and deacon, at his admission 
to his Order, and to any benefice or legally recognised position 
in which to exercise the functions of that Order, solemnly 
declares that in public prayer and administration of the 
Sacraments he will use the form in the Book of Common 
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Prayer prescribed and none other, except so far as shall be 
ordered by lawful authority.”1 The mere recommendations 
of the bishops without the sanction of Parliament, so long as 
the church remains established, are not lawful authority. 

The Report begins with a historical introduction leading 
up to the present state of the controversy between church and 
state, of which one can only say that it well illustrates the im- 
possibility of history being written by a committee, for it 
is both confused, and, in a curious way, ultramontane. It 
does not so much matter that the Commission should say, 
“The distinguishing mark of the Church of England has 
always been its close connection with the territorial state ”— 
though in fact, it is not more true of the Middle Ages in 
England than, say, in France or Spain. Nor does it much 
matter that there is a tendency in the Report to write the 
history of the medieval church in England backwards from 
the modern State Church independent of Rome; to suggest 
the independence of the English church in the Middle Ages, 
almost as if Maitland had never written. The Report omits to 
notice the Suprema Potestas of the Pope, and the fact that the 
English church was rather more under the wing of the Pope 
than in most parts; as it omits also to mention that Henry 
VIII did interfere in doctrinal matters—he virtually deter- 
mined what the doctrinal position of the State Church was, 
and what it was not—and received the obsequious thanks 
of the clergy for his rare theological wisdom. Again, there is 
no point in the Report saying that under the Tudors, “‘ There 
was no abandonment by the church of its claim to spiritual 
independence. In strict theory, Parliament had no concern 
with matters of doctrine or ritual.” This is merely dis- 
ingenuous ; for, in fact, Elizabeth and Parliament did de- 
termine the issue of doctrine and ritual in 1558, with her the 
Royal Supremacy was continuously active and Parliament is 

1 Report. Vol. I, pp. 39-40. 
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the heir to the powers of the Royal Supremacy. These are 
historical matters, and they affect the perspective in which the 
whole issue is seen. 

But it may be of greater practical importance to observe 
the totalitarian character of the claims put forward for the 
church by these eminent Commissioners: it is in the best 
ultramontane tradition. “Christian faith claims to control, 
after its own manner, the whole of life. And vital Christianity 
refuses to be regarded as a department of civilised society. 
If only it could consider religion, in the popular phrase, as 
‘a private affair between a man and his Maker,’ the church 
could acquiesce in regarding itself, and being regarded, 
as a devotional club which those who are so disposed are at 
liberty to join. But it cannot acquiesce in such a view of its 
nature and function without repudiating its trust. For it 
believes that it is more than a voluntary society. It is the 
Body of Christ, the organ of the will of the divine Lord.”! 
Which body ? we may well ask ; for it is noticeable that each 
particular sect regards itself as “the church,” and refers to itself 
as such. In the body of this Report and in the evidence, the 
Church of England is described as “ the Church” ; the Church 
of Scotland is also “‘ the Church”; indeed in the Articles to 
which the Church of Scotland Act 1921, gave statutory 
authority it describes itself as “part of the Holy Catholic 
and Universal Chutch.” No doubt the Wesleyans and the 
Particular Baptists also regard themselves as “ the Church.” 
But it is regrettable to observe that the one body which has a 
historic claim to speak for Christianity, the Catholic Church, 
recognises none of these claims. Yet the Report asserts, 
“the Church of England continued, as it still continues, 
to represent the Christian faith of the nation as a whole,” 
a claim which it is safe to say, neither Catholics nor Non- 
conformists would allow. It is not to be wondered at that the 

1 Report. Voll, p. 7. 
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Report should state, “the distinction between secular and 
spiritual interests in the life of the community becomes also 
increasingly unreal,” though the Bishop of Durham, a more 
acute observer of the signs of the times, could tell them that 
the whole tendency is the opposite, towards the delimiting 
and disentangling of church matters from the state. The 
Commission’s recommendations are themselves evidence of 
the trend. All we need say, in conclusion on this point, is 
that if this high-flying line represents the attitude of the church, 
it is difficult to see how a direct collision with the state is 
avoidable, as direct in this country as in France, or Spain, or 
Germany. For there is no solution on the lines laid down by 
the Commission. “ There is no department of the common 
life of the citizens of a community into which both church 
and state do not claim to penetrate, and which they do not 
seek to direct or influence.” The conflict is “ inherent in the 
very nature of church and state,” they say. Of course it is 
—on their conception of the nature of church and state. 
They reject the conception of the church as a voluntary 
society, contemptuously, as ‘a devotional club.’ But all 
churches must be regarded as voluntary societies by the state, 
if only for the simple reason that the claims of religious sects 
ate divided and mutually conflict. (We do not need to state 
other reasons, such as that the claims themselves are untrue.) 
It is the state’s function to stand neutral amid the clamour of 
them all; and therefore is it said by the political philosopher, 
“Tt is an incongruity on the part of the state to endow one 
of several religions professed by its citizens, still more to 
identify itself with such a religion.”? 

So much for the political philosophy underlying the Report; 
to come to its proposals. These may best be described as 
an attempt to carry the degree of freedom as regards the 
legislation of the church which was attained by the Enabling 

1R. M. Maclver: The Modern State, p. 20. 
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Act (1919) a stage further. It is the freeing of the church’s 
legislative process, so that the measures it agrees upon may 
be carried into law, that is the crux; the rest, discipline and 
the reform of the ecclesiastical courts, are subsidiary, in a 
sense even, consequential. The freedom that was conferred 
by the Enabling Act was only a limited freedom. Briefly, it 
enabled the measures of the Church Assembly, after coming 
before the Ecclesiastical Committee consisting of 15 members 
of the House of Lords and 15 of the Commons, to be laid 
before Parliament ; and upon each House passing a resolu- 
tion that the measure shall be presented for the Royal Assent, 
it thereupon has the force of an Act of Parliament. That is to 
say, the Parliamentary process is short-circuited for church 
measures ; they may be rejected, but not amended. On the 
whole, for the usual routine measures of the church, this pro- 
cess has worked well; on the other hand, on the Revised 
Prayer Book, whose passage it was designed to facilitate, it 
broke down: the measure was rejected by a majority in the 
Commons.! If the Measure could have been amended, it 
would doubtless have passed; but in that case it would 
never, without the permission for Reservation and the 
new Order for Holy Communion, have been agreed to by 
the Anglo-Catholic party in the church. Such is the dilemma. 

The Report now proposes a distinction between ordinary 
administrative measures of the church, which should go 
through the present procedure under the Enabling Act, and 
spiritual or doctrinal measures dealing with the formularies 
and ritual of the church, for which they propose a special 
procedure. They propose that a Committee of the two 
Archbishops, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker should 
gtant a certificate to measures which “ relate substantially to 
the spiritual concerns of the Church of England,” and 


1 For the working of the Enabling Act, cf. Lord Hugh Cecil: The Church and the 
Realm. (1932.) 
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certifying that “‘ any civil or secular interests affected thereby 
may be regarded as negligible” ; upon the granting of such 
certificate, such measures, provided that they have passed the 
three Houses of the Church Assembly separately and been 
twice approved by the Diocesan Conferences of three-quarters 
of the English dioceses, may go direct for the Royal Assent 
and pass into law. That is to say, the Parliamentary stage is 
now not merely short-circuited, it is omitted altogether. 
It is an ingenious device for getting the Revised Prayer Book 
made the law of the realm—for bringing home to port that 
much buffeted vessel of the bishops still at sea. But is there 
the slightest likelihood that Parliament will consent to this 
abrogation of its statutory powers, one might add, so long 
as the Establishment remains, its statutory duties? One 
cannot think so. Professor Ernest Barker, in a letter to The 
Times (Feb. 5, 1936), states the fundamental objection to this 
proposal from a constitutional point of view. “ The effect of 
this proposal......is that a measure which has not gone 
through the King-in-Parliament, but only through what I 
may call the King-in-Vacuo, has none the less the force of an 
Act of Parliament.” He notes the superficial analogy of the 
proposal with the procedure under the Parliament Act by 
which the speaker certifies Money Bills; and proceeds, 
“But under the Parliament Act the House of Lords has at 
any tate the opportunity of consenting ; and—what is far 
more important—the House of Commons certainly acts, and 
the Act is at least an Act of the King in a House of Parliament. 
A measure with the force of an Act of Parliament, which had 
never been before either House of Parliament, would be a 
constitutional novelty, as well as an oxymoron.” He notes 
further the difficulty there would be in distinguishing between 
“ spiritual ” and “ secular” measures, since all “ spiritual ” 
measures must affect secular interests, and the Commission’s 
own words earlier that the distinction “ becomes increasingly 
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unteal......there is no clear dividing line in the sphere of 
practice.” He suggests that the Royal Assent in these cir- 
cumstances would inevitably mean the assent of the Cabinet ; 
and why should the Cabinet “have powers in spiritual 
concerns which are denied to Parliament? Could it have 
such powers, and would it not be responsible to Parliament? 
If it were, as surely it must be, then Parliament, expelled by 
an illusory pitchfork, quietly returns.” Nor is The Times any 
more convinced than the Professor ; its leader on the debate 
in the Church Assembly (Feb. 8) states: “It is indeed a 
strange feature of the Report that, having stated the case 
against disestablishment with admirable clarity, it should 
then make proposals which must almost certainly be pre- 
liminary steps to disestablishment.” 

The main feature in the debate in the Church Assembly, 
according to The Times, was the categorical statement of the 
Archbishop of York—whose speech was greeted with great 
applause—that “‘ if Parliament, as seems almost certain, should 
refuse to accept this proposal, then the church should demand 
disestablishment.” The Bishop of Durham, in a notable 
speech, thought also “ that there was not the remotest pos- 
sibility of securing the assent of Parliament.” He went 
further and broached the topic of disestablishment itself : 
“The risks of disestablishment were greatly exaggerated. 
It might fairly be assumed that Parliament would be greatly 
influenced by its own precedents in Ireland, Wales and India. 
Parliament was not an inequitable assembly, and due consider- 
ation would be given to every legitimate desire and interest of 
the church. As regards fabrics, the great cathedrals and 
parish churches were not only houses of God, but the most 
precious national memorials, and it was reasonable to think 
that Parliament would hold a watching brief over them for 
the nation.” 1 It is clear that the submission of these pro- 

1 The Church Times, February 7, 1936. 
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posals is most likely to accelerate the movement for disestab- 
lishment from within the church. That being so, it is sur- 
prising that the Commission should not have realised that 
disestablishment is the logical conclusion of their Report, 
though, of course, they were precluded from recommending 
it. They state their conviction, however, that an agreement 
among all parties within the church upon Reservation and a 
new Office of Holy Communion, is a sine qua non of their 
proposals. They realise that it was disagreement within the 
church which caused the Revised Prayer Book to be rejected, 
and they state that their “legislative proposals are made on 
the assumption that a sufficient measure of agreement has 
been reached within the church on these two vital questions.” 
It is a large assumption, and one that is unlikely to be fulfilled. 
If that is so, what is the alternative ? Only disestablishment 
remains as the way out. 

The Commission is conscious of this. It says: “ One 
method of escape from the entanglements of the whole 
situation is disestablishment, by which we understand a 
complete official dissociation of the state from the church. 
Its attractions ate great and obvious, although......the 
practical consequences involved would depend upon the form 
which disestablishment might take. Disestablishment, it 
may be urged, could provide a solution of all the difficulties 
that arise from the conflict of authorities in spiritual matters. 
It could give the church freedom to determine its own law 
of worship, and the methods of securing obedience to that law. 
It could remove the difficulties inherent in any Final Court of 
Appeal in ecclesiastical cases which owes its character and 
authority to the civil power. It could set the church com- 
pletely free to lay down its own rules with regard to the 
appointment of bishops and in respect to the marriage of its 
members.”! After such a generous, and—who can doubt ? 

1 Report I, p. 48. 
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—true statement of the advantages to be derived from dis- 
establishment by the church in living its own free spiritual life, 
it seems difficult to see why the objections to it have such 
weight with the Commission. Most of the objections appear 
so trivial: for instance, “no one can be sure,” it says, “ that 
the state would not claim to exercise control over our ancient 
cathedrals and parish churches, or (to take one obvious case) 
over Westminster Abbey.” It is clear that the fabric of these 
buildings would be at least as well off under the Office of 
Works, as under their respective deans and chapters. The 
Bishop of Durham, as we have seen, would welcome it. The 
state could afford to be generous: to maintain the fabric of 
these buildings in repair, while allowing their use to the 
church for its services—following the model of the French 
law of 1906—would be a concession of no small value to the 
religious body which enjoyed it. 

But can it be that there is some other, less “ spiritual ” 
a reason for rejecting the solution of disestablishment ? The 
Commission says: “ We are bound to recognise that Parlia- 
ment might insist on some measure, at least, of disendowment 
as the concomitant of disestablishment. We do not think 
that there is any necessary connection between disestablish- 
ment and disendowment. Nor do we think that the fear of 
disendowment should be allowed to play any great part in 
shaping the policy of the church.” These are brave words ; 
but it does not appear incorrect to suppose that this is pre- 
cisely the consideration which does shape the policy of the 
church, that if it were not for the fear of disendowment, 
the bishops and clergy would opt for disestablishment at no 
distant date. Such appears to be the view of the Church 
Association, which roundly contradicts the Commission’s 
complacency on this point: “Some dream of disestablish- 
ment without disendowment. It is only a dream. The English 
Church will never be disestablished without drastic disendow- 
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ment. The Irish and Welsh churches escaped lightly because 
they were disestablished simply on the politicians’ plea that 
‘the people’ willed it. If the Church of England ever be 
disestablished, it will be because the ecclesiastical rulers 
have become so dissatisfied with the formularies they have 
repeatedly of their own free will declared to be agreeable to 
the Word of God, that they will force even a rupture with 
Parliament rather than leave church people in peaceable 
possession of the Prayer Book bequeathed to them by the 
Protestant Martyrs. Disestablishment would then come as a 
punitive enactment ; and an unfaithful church cannot expect 
satisfactory alimony. Those who imagine that disestablish- 
ment means that unfaithful clergymen will be freed from 
state control and will yet continue to hold the emoluments 
they possess, are living in a fool’s paradise.” There speaks 
the rude voice of the Church Association. But Sir Thomas 
Inskip is of the same opinion: “ If the church feels it (the 
present position) is a sufficiently great evil to be intolerable, 
the church is perfectly free, provided it is sufficiently united 
and insistent, to assert its independence. It is quite true that 
it cannot carry its property with it if it chooses to take that 
course.”2 It is curious the way these Low Churchmen have 
of insisting upon these low considerations ; but thete is the 
dilemma. The dilemma in the relations between church and 
state appears to be a dilemma within the church itself; and it 
is for the church to make the first move. 

In studying history one becomes used to watching the 
way in which movements and events prepare the way for their 
own fruition, while the actors in them remain hardly con- 
scious, if at all of their trend and direction. One cannot study 
the history of the Church of England in the past twenty years 
without observing its steady, if slow, march towards dis- 

1 Report Il, pp. 56-7. 
2 ibid, p. 103. 
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establishment. All its main measures and developments in 
those years have been steps towards it, so that when the time 
is ripe the way will have been prepared and made easy. The 
formation of representative institutions for itself in the Church 
Assembly, the compiling of an electoral-roll of its own 
communicants, the self-confession that the church is no longer 
coterminous with the nation ;1 the Enabling Act and its 
shortening of the legislative process for church measures, 
the Revision of the Prayer Book and the fact that the bishops 
ate 10w administering it in their dioceses as the law of the 
church, upon their own authority and without the authoirty 
of the state: what are they all, but steps towards ultimately 
freeing the church from the bondage of the Establishment ? 
The development of what an enthusiastic, if Erastian, college 
chaplain called the “ bureaucracy of Lambeth” means that 
when the moment of departure comes, there will be no great 
wrench, for all the instruments will be there for running the 
church when the supremacy of Parliament has gone. These 
events have their logic ; and in their movement towards their 
end, the Archbishops’ Commission and its Report, taken with 
its reception and the effects of it, form yet another significant 
step on the way. 


4cf. H.H. Henson: Disestablishment, pp. 42-3. ‘‘ Out of a total population which 
exceeded 36,000,000, no more than 3,686,422 persons above the age of eighteen 
registered themselves in 1927 as members of the National Church, and of tnese only 
2,528,391 were communicants ...How petty a proportion of the English people is 
included in the membership of the English Church! When due allowance has been 
made for those communicants who are under age, it may be doubted whether more than 
one in thirteen of the parliamentary electors is a communicant Anglican.”” The position 
since 1927, it need hardly be said, has not improved. 
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AFTER THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


By Proressor Pau, VAUCHER 


T the time of writing it is obviously not yet 
possible to foresee what the Left parties in France 
will be able to undertake. With the prospect of 
a devaluation taking place at short notice, with 

drastic social and financial experiments contemplated, danger- 
ous strikes spreading over many factories, above all with 
Europe standing in the most confusing state of bewilderment, 
one cannot venture to guess the future. But it may already 
prove helpful to describe with some precision the problem 
which France’s new Government has to face. 

The coalition of Left parties—communist, socialist and 
radical—known as the Front Populaire was formed in January 
of the present year in order to fight Fascism. The need for 
it was felt immediately after the riots of February 1934 had 
revealed the dangerous unpopularity of the parliamentary 
regime. Yet the attempt made to form such a coalition in 
1934 led to no result. The radicals, although they opposed 
M. Doumergue’s plan of constitutional reform, found it 
necessary to support the Union Nationale. ‘The socialists 
could not yet believe that the communist offer of co-operation 
was sincere. 

The communists had been the first to propose a common 
action for liberty and peace. But the socialists well remem- 
bered how the communists had for years declared that 
French democracy remained the humble servant of capitalism 
and that a dictatorship of the proletariat must be established. 
They were surprised to find the communists now strongly 
advocating a programme common to the industrial workers, 
the peasantry and the lower middle-class. ; 
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The socialists had for long known that social conditions 
in France did not allow a party relying only on the support 
of the proletariat to attain power. They had endeavoured to 
win the vote of the farmers and the small bourgeois. It was 
very troublesome to find the communists now competing 
with them in that field. If they succeeded in persuading many 
citizens who suffered from the economic depression to vote 
communist in order to express in the strongest possible way 
their discontent, they might also later on take advantage 
of the unpopularity of Parliament to enforce their original 
doctrine. 

The scepticism of the Socialist Party was increased by 
the negotiations that took place in 1934 between the two 
Trade-Unions Councils. The Communist Council once more 
approached the C.G.T. with an offer of reconciliation. But 
again the C.G.T. satisfied itself that its rival had not given 
up the fight. The communists proposed that one single union 
(syndicat unique) be formed for each trade, but, as their own 
unions had by far the smallest membership, they wanted to 
have first a joint committee elected on which the two 
sections would have an equal representation. Such a 
procedure would lead to the creation of a new Trade-Unions 
Council which would not comply with the rules always 
maintained by the C.G.T. Indeed the communists had not 
abandoned the hope of turning French syndicalism into a 
political movement closely linked with Soviet Russia. 

The socialists, who witnessed the discussion, remembered 
that in much the same way they also had repeatedly been 
asked by the communists to form one single front (front 
unique). “Was the proposal now made for a Front Populaire 
at all more sincere ? 

Thus in 1934, while joint demonstrations were from time 
to time organized, no real coalition could be formed. Yet in 
January 1936 a common programme was accepted by the 
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three Left parties. At the same time the Communist Trade- 
Unions submitted to the rules of the C.G.T. How can we 
account for the change ? 

Indeed, the approaching general elections left no time 
for further discussion. But above all the Laval policy made a 
common action on the part of the Opposition necessary. 

M. Laval, using the exceptional powers granted to him 
by Parliament, had followed a severe policy of deflation in 
otder to balance the budget and reduce the cost of living. 
But no substantial reduction had been obtained, no way out 
of the economic crisis was still in sight. The Left parties 
were given a splendid opportunity to win over the vote of 
many discontented electors. All were equally eager to 
seize it. 

On the other hand, M. Laval’s foreign policy also 
strengthened the Opposition. The Franco-Soviet alliance 
made the French Communists more conciliatory, while the 
attacks which the French Conservatives launched against the 
treaty, its criticism by Germany, finally Mr. Laval’s reluctance 
to have it ratified by Parliament, all contributed to make the 
Left parties support it. 

The Abyssinian crisis turned the radicals against the 
Cabinet. As soon as the Budget Bill had been passed, their 
leader, M. Herriot, resigned, leaving his party to join the 
Opposition. The socialists, with the support of the radicals, 
were less reluctant to co-operate with the communists. 
These, in turn, made profession of ardent patriotism. They 
stood in the line of the Revolutionary France who had fought 
the battle against Reactionary Europe. 

The programme now accepted by the three parties 
enumerated the reforms that should be immediately accom- 
plished in order “‘ to defend democratic liberties, to provide 
bread for the workers, employment for youth and give to 
the world the great human peace.” These were divided into 
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three chapters dealing with liberty, peace and economic 
problems. 

Liberty should be safeguarded by maintaining freedom 
of thought in the schools, by reforming the press, by 
dissolving and disarming the Fascist Leagues. Peace should 
be preserved by the League of Nations, by disarmament and 
collective security with automatic sanctions and regional pacts. 

On economic problems the programme dwelt at much 
greater length. The new government would oppose a policy 
of deflation, and undertake to increase the buying capacity 
of the consumers. In trade and industry unemployment could 
be reduced by shortening the length of the working day, 
raising the age limit in schools, granting pensions to old 
workers; above all, by launching a wide plan of public works. 
Also a national insurance fund would be formed. <A 
moratorium would reduce the heavy burden of debts and 
mortgages that now make peasants miserable, while co- 
operatives and rural banks would be extended, national 
selling agencies for wheat and chemical products organized. 
Last, but not least, the cuts made in salaries and pensions 
would, as far as possible, be restored. 

How then would such an increase in expenditure be met ? 
As regards fiscal problems the programme only indicates 
that the income tax and the death duties would be made more 
progressive, while such industrial combines that enjoy the 
monopoly of the market could be heavily taxed. Neither a 
capital levy nor a possible devaluation are mentioned. 

One is therefore thrown back on the last items on the 
list in which the attitude of the Left parties towards capitalism 
is defined. Three proposals are made: (a) the nationalization 
of armament industries, (4) a reform of the board of directors 
of limited societies with the object of allowing shareholders 
to exercise a real control over such boards, (¢) a reform of 
the Bank of France. The small body of “ régents,” who are 
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nominally elected by the two hundred larger shareholders, 
but ate really chosen by co-option, would be replaced by a 
board on which representatives of the state and of the main 
ptofessional groups existing in the country would serve. 

The Left parties avoided any pronouncement about a 
devaluation as the industrial workers feared that it would 
reduce the standard of wages, the “ fonctionnaires,” the 
“ rentiers”? and the farmers the value of their salaries and 
savings. But they struck a popular note in declaring against 
deflation and giving generous pledges to a large number of 
citizens. 

On the whole the Left parties did not support a socialist 
policy. They did not advocate a direct approach towards 
socialism. But they declared war on capitalism. Many 
electors who would not have approved of steps leading to a 
capital levy or to extended nationalization, were eager to 
fight the new capitalist aristocracy. They were led to believe 
that even the admitted feebleness of the parliamentary 
regime could be ascribed to the demoralizing influence which 
the moneyed interest was allowed to exercise over the elected 
representatives of an honest and hardworking people. 

When a weekly illustrated, the Crapouillot, produced a 
description of the “ 200 families ” that ruled the country, it 
immediately made a strong appeal to the electorate. French- 
men better understood the great changes which have occurred 
in the social conditions of France in recent years. The 
income tax statistics indeed show that wealth is still dis- 
tributed among a much larger number of the population than 
in other countries. But shareholders have no real power, and 
concentration in industry and finance has much increased. 
Large combines have gone far to acquire a monopoly on the 
market, and the firms to which the “ régents” of the Bank of 
France belong possess between themselves an enormous 
influence. A policy which tends to deprive such aristocrats 
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of their privileges was bound to be extremely popular. Thus, 
in raising the banner of French democracy and forming an 
anti-fascist coalition, the Left parties were also pledged to 
attack the economic forces which endangered the independ- 
ence of the democratic state. 

Let us now briefly describe the main difficulties which 
stand in the way of the new French Government. 

Social difficulties already threaten to have an over- 
whelming force. The significance of the many stay-in strikes 
which have occurred is not yet clear. Workers in the 
engineering factories have been the first to revolt because of 
the large profits that their firms are said to make out of the 
ptesent rearmament. But the movement has quickly spread 
to other industries. The workers were eager to obtain without 
delay the fulfilment of the pledges given by the Front 
Populaire and were asking for an increase in wages and a 
40-hour week. The discipline maintained by the strikers and 
the resolution showed by the government enabled the working 
class to record an extraordinary success. But the lasting 
consequences of the movement remain to be seen. It is 
not yet possible to know how far the movement was 
spontaneous, produced by the psychological effect that the 
electoral victories of the Socialist and Communist Parties 
had on the working class, or whether on the contrary the 
communist influence active in the Trade-Unions was respon- 
sible for the outbreak. In either case it is putting the alliance 
of socialists and communists to a hard test. The latter cannot 
fail to use the opportunity to increase their popularity with 
the workers while the confidence of the former in the 
sincerity of the communists, which was never very strong, 
may now be shaken. The refusal of the Communist Party 
to take responsibility in the new Cabinet has made a bad 
impression. Their proposal to form in the constituencies 
joimt committees of the members of both parties with a view 
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to ptepare ultimately their reunion has aroused much 
suspicion in the ranks of the socialists. 

The socialist ministers will have difficulty in resisting 
the attempts made by outsiders to control their policy. Not 
only do the communists contemplate organizing so to speak 
local Soviets, but the trade-unionists nourish a similar 
ambition and the C.G.T., which also refused seats in the 
Cabinet, offers to form committees to prepare and perhaps 
dictate the economic reforms contemplated by the govern- 
ment. The Congress and the Executive of the Socialist Party 
are anxious to follow at close quarters the action of their 
representatives in the Ministry. 

The financial situation which the new government 
inherited from its predecessors is indeed dangerous, the 
mote so as it has pledged itself to maintain the present parity 
of gold. Even assuming that a devaluation would be success- 
fully accomplished, any attempt made by the Left parties 
to enforce their programme and attack capitalism appears 
very difficult. 

Frenchmen well know the weakness of any government 
which find a Treasury empty and a large floating debt. It is, 
so to speak, dependent on two different bodies of electors, 
and those who record their votes in the form of a subscription 
are more powerful than those who only possess a political 
vote. During the present depression France has again 
allowed a large floating debt to develop. The position of 
the government is not improved by the fact that bankers 
now hold a large amount of Treasury bonds and that the 
Bank of France, in order to support the credit of the state, 
has undertaken to accept the bonds for rediscount. 

It is important here to remember the changes which have 
taken place in the structure of banking in France since the 
war. The “big four” ¢tablissements de credit have much 
extended their activities by absorbing many local banks. 
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Yet some private banks—the oldest ones—have by no means 
lost power. On the contrary their influence on the banques 
@’ affaires and on the Bank of France where they dominate the 
Board of régents, remains unhampered. The government is 
not made more independent by the extraordinary progress 
of the large nationalized bank known as Caisse des Dépots. 
Not only has it centralized the deposits of all saving banks, 
but the higher rate of interest which it pays on deposits and 
the continuous fall of securities on the Stock Market have 
persuaded many small capitalists to leave their funds liquid 
at the bank. The Caisse now disposes of some 80 milliards, 
holds a large proportion of the state’s loans and constantly 
helps the government by its action on the Stock Market. 
But the state could not at present rely on it to accept new 
loans, and must be very careful in dealing with a fund which 
after all constitutes the savings of the country. In order to 
obtain more credit the government, which is at present 
outlining several ingenious schemes, may therefore still be 
dependent on the private banks. 

Although the ordinary budget has now been balanced, 
the Treasury is clearly unable to cover the deficit on railways 
and meet the expense of increased armaments. The social 
reforms of the Popular Front will still further enlarge its 
liabilities, and it is hard to see how it could dispense with 
the support of the great capitalists. Resistance to a devalua- 
tion has made the position of the new government still 
mote uncertain. With a strong majority in Parliament it 
can take bold steps to prevent a raid on gold or an export of 
capital; it may even nationalize the Bank of France. But 
it cannot avoid a crisis in which many electors who voted 
for the Left parties, would also be caught in the panic. 

As regards the international outlook, although the Left 
parties were much against M. Laval’s policy, present con- 
ditions make it hard to foresee how far their accession to 
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power will lead to a definite change in the foreign policy of 


France. 


Curiously enough by far the greatest difficulty en- 
countered by the new government is to be found in the 
profound pacifist spirit of the French people. Foreigners 
seldom realize to what extent Frenchmen are willing to 
maintain peace at all costs. Fear and horror of war act as a 
paralysing influence and would prevent any government 
from taking steps that might involve the remotest risk of 
leading to a new conflict. 


Pacifism and fear are of course produced by the increasing 
danger of war, but they are also the result of past failures. 
The economic depression lasting for several years has affected 
the public spirit. But scepticism has been above all created 
by the growing feeling that France’s policy had been 
persistently misunderstood abroad. 


Many Frenchmen no longer approve of all the steps taken 
by their government after the war, such as the Ruhr policy 
or again our refusal in 1934 to seek an agreement with 
Germany on disarmament, but they all genuinely believe 
that France’s continental policy has all the time endeavoured 
to safeguard the peace of Europe, and much resented the 
fact that it has been so widely described as an egoistic effort 
to safeguard our own security by preventing Germany’s 
tecovety. The British policy of always endeavouring to act 
as mediator on the Continent, yet, except for the Locarno 
Treaties, avoiding all commitments, has been regarded by 
the French people both as selfish and shortsighted. French- 
men were therefore not altogether surprised to see Britain, 
who feared France’s excessive ambition and worked to 
increase the power of Germany and Italy, compelled to face 
the consequences of her long efforts. The Anglo-German 
naval agreement was the last straw, and its tragic coincidence 
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with the opening of the Abyssinian crisis had lamentable 
results. 

The majority of Frenchmen were thus not in a position 
to understand the whole moral and general significance of 
the case raised by Italy’s aggression. They had been told 
for generations in all French schools that Britain’s main 
interests lie in the Near East (the road to India and the Nile’s 
soutces). They simply could not believe that her new policy 
was dictated by disinterested motives. Moreover, it was 
bound to lead either to a European war or to a complete 
failure. 

The French military experts were convinced that the 
resistance of Ethiopia could not last for long and France was 
not confident that the League would prove equal to the part 
it was asked to perform, as the British policy had so far 
prevented it from obtaining the necessary strength. It would 
sutely not dare to resist an aggression committed by Germany, 
and many countries who now accepted sanctions against 
Italy, would not be likely to apply them to Germany. The 
French people, therefore, when asked to take sides with 
Britain, were very reluctant to face the danger of a war on 
the Alps and on their Southern Coast. After Hitler’s move 
on March 7th they refused in the same way to run the risk 
of entering the Rhineland. But the British reaction much 
increased their scepticism. It was all very well to say that 
the Germans were entitled to invade their own territory, 
but why did the British people not understand that such a 
test of force could not be allowed to succeed ? Why did they 
hail Hitler’s peace plans with such enthusiasm ? 

Meanwhile France had finally pledged herself to support 
Britain if the Home Fleet was attacked by Italy and, as 
statistics show, she honestly applied all the sanctions agreed 
at Geneva. The deplorable failure of the greater number 
of Parisian newspapers to keep the public properly informed 
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left the country quite unaware of the fatal result that France’s 
delays and resistance in taking such steps were bound to have. 

Thus, at the time of the general elections, few Frenchmen 
realized how much they had estranged Britain’s friendship 
and were responsible for the dangerous position of Europe. 

The mood of realism prevailing in the country made us 
simply wonder what exactly was the value of the support 
that we might expect from Britain in case of war. Although 
we still believed that Britain had it in its power to prevent 
war by making her attitude known beforehand, we doubted 
whether the small army that might cross the Channel would 
prove very helpful before a decision was reached. The 
disclosures made of the weakness of Britain’s military forces 
increased our pessimism. Italy, on the contrary, had built 
up a strong army and her neutrality would at least have the 
great advantage of making both South-Eastern France and 
North Africa secure. 

It was very convenient to find Italy pledged to defend 
Austria and oppose the German imperialism in Central 
Europe. As many Frenchmen quite failed to estimate the 
importance of the conflict which opposed Britain to Italy, 
they continued to regard the maintenance of the “ Stresa 
front” as the principle that must dictate France’s foreign 
policy. 

Such, I believe, were the motives inspiring France’s 
policy for the last months. Their influence in France at 
present is still great. But, of course, the new government 
well understands that the public is partly mistaken or short- 
sighted. It is anxious by all means to open a new course and 
make a new attempt to avert the danger of war by a strong 
League and real disarmament. It surely sees that the policy 
which tends to avoid taking risks at all costs leads to increased 
dangers. But how far will it be able to shake the passivity 
and scepticism of the public ? 
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Problems of foreign policy played but a small part in the 
electoral campaign. Probably the situation was tegarded as 
too puzzling for candidates and electors to express definite 
views. But recent events have already made a noticeable 
impression on the public. The success of Italy has brought 
its dangerous consequences to full light. It is a menace to 
France’s power in the Mediterranean and in her colonial 
empire. Also, the results of Italian policy in Central Europe 
ate slowly discovered. France could not see with indifference 
Yugoslavia dragged towards Germany and the collapse of 
the Little Entente. . 

Some Frenchmen begin to suspect that Mussolini after 
all may not be able to prevent the Axschluss and may, 
therefore, seek a “ rapprochement” with Hitler. They, of 
coutse, fear that the continuance of sanctions will increase 
the danger of such a diplomatic revolution taking place. 
The new government will therefore find it hard to maintain 
them. Nevertheless, the memories of the long period during 
which the trend of Italian diplomacy was always opposed 
to that of France appear to be slowly coming back to the 
mind of Frenchmen. On the other side by far the greater 
number of them well know that the only real hope for peace 
lies in an understanding with Britain. Notwithstanding all 
differences and bitter disagreements separating the two 
countries, they have no alternative open to them. 

As the danger of war in Central Europe increases, the 
feeling grows that, however unwillingly, France would be 
dragged into the conflict. Her pacifism, her scepticism would 
not allow her to stand aloof. If Britain and France were 
contented with staying on the defensive, leaving Germany a 
free hand elsewhere, what a terrific effort of armaments 
would become inevitable in the near future ? 

Finally the latter phase of the Abyssinian crisis has 
undoubtedly shocked many Frenchmen. The use of gas and 
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the utter destruction of a weak country could not meet with 
their approval, and they also feel that it is impossible to 
accept that the League be defeated in that way. 

Thus the new government will perhaps find it less difficult 
than it fears to carry with it public opinion, if it makes a 
strong appeal for a League policy, disarmament, collective 
security and respect for the rules of international law. France 
would thus turn back to the traditional line of policy which, 
on the whole, she endeavoured to follow after the war. Her 
present mood of scepticism, which her disagreement with 
Britain has created, would not survive a rapprochement of 
the two democratic western countries. 

In brief, the so-called anti-fascist elections showed that 
Democratic France was resolved to defend her existence. 
The success of the Left parties cannot be ascribed only to 
the vote of discontented electors. Yet these parties were 
given an exceptional opportunity to form a coalition. The 
communists acted less on the belief that France’s parliamentary 
system had a permanent value than because they feared the 
victory of the dictatorships in Central Europe. The radicals, 
who form the most democratic of all French parties, but have 
never yet decided how far they can agree with the socialists, 
were easily brought to support a programme which conceives 
a policy of social reform as a fight against a new aristocracy. 
The socialists profited from such exceptional circumstances. 
But they now have to face its dangers. 

The present strikes are dangerous to them even if they 
are but an expression of the popular grievances and expecta- 
tions, still more if they are part of a communist manoeuvre. 
They may compel the government to bring forward at an 
eatly stage socialist reforms that radicals would be unable 
to accept or make the Socialist Party lose the communist 
support. Any move on the part of the communists might 
possibly lead to a fascist reaction. Indeed, Frenchmen have 
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no longer the mentality they had in February 1934. The 
most violent and Fascist Leagues have lost much prestige 
and even the spectacular success of the Croix de Feu movement 
during the last year was Cue to the fact that it did not advocate 
violence, but on the contrary the reconciliation of all parties. 
Yet undoubtedly all the Leagues are prepared, if necessary, 
to fight the communists and would seize an opportunity 
to strike. 

This they expect a financial crisis will provide. The new 
government may be held responsible for a financial situation 
which it has not created; it will be much more open to 
attack if it undertakes to carry on its anti-capitalist pro- 
gtamme. The present condition of economic forces in France 
makes it impossible for the government to do so unless it 
controls the Bank of France. How far can that be done without 
a financial panic ? 

It is true that the government leads a strong majority 
which will be the more inclined to maintain discipline in 
proportion as a fascist danger is more to be feared. If 
Parliament shows resolution and strength, the country, which 
so much criticised its weakness, will be very favourably 
impressed. Moreover, France suffers from her inability to 
find a way out of her present difficulties at home and abroad. 
She deeply feels the need for a clear policy and might be 
easily persuaded to follow a government which had decided 
to work for social justice and international order. 
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A SOVIET SPAIN ? 
By H. R. G. Greaves 


HE constitution of 1931 began with the proud 

assertion: Spain is a Republic of Workers. Five 

years after the Revolution no description of that 

country could be more fitting. For the moment 
the workers’ organisations come very near to holding the 
destiny of Spain in their hands, and it is a striking evidence 
of their strength that discussion should now revolve so largely 
around the problem of the state structure through which 
Spanish socialism is likely to express itself and the exact 
method by which this may be achieved. But, flushed as they 
ate with their remarkable victory at the polls, it may be that 
the parties of the left are over-confident and are indulging 
in too extravagant hopes. What then are the realities under- 
lying these recent and interesting developments ? 

About the strength of the revolutionary left there can 
be no question. Proof of it is available on all sides. Spon- 
taneous demonstration of their new-found self-confidence 
bursts from the various working-class movements at the 
slightest opportunity, and is not without some embarrassing 
effects on their leaders. One-day general strikes occur at 
the rate of about two a month in Madrid, and they are not 
to be lightly regarded for they imply a complete and awe- 
inspiring standstill of the life of the capital, when such a 
bourgeois relic as the private car-owner thinks it wiser not 
to venture on to the streets. 

The remarkable electoral success of the Popular Front 
on February 16 is the chief explanation of subsequent prole- 
tarian assertiveness. It came as a complete surprise to the 
supporters of the Right, whose hopes of victory had grown 
as the campaign proceeded. To what was it due? 

It would be foolish to overlook the lack of inspiration 
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and of leadership in the Ceda, the confederation of right- 
wing parties. After two years of government there was no 
achievement to which they could point. Their record was 
in marked contrast with the noteworthy activity of the first 
Azana government. In any case, their concrete and construc- 
tive objectives were hard to discover. They had succeeded 
in reinstating many of the officers and officials displaced by 
the first revolutionary government ; they had stopped agri- 
cultural and educational reform; they had continued the 
state subvention to the clergy and handed back expropriated 
land to grandees ; but for the future their plans were restricted 
mainly to a revocation of Article 26 of the Constitution, 
which expelled the Jesuits and forbad commerce or teaching 
to other religious orders. However much this last might 
appeal to Catholic sentiment, no attempt had been made to 
catty it into effect, one of the difficulties being the need for 
a two-thirds majority of the Cortes. There was also some 
vague talk of establishing a senate, but this again had not 
been given concrete shape. In effect the Ceda was republican 
without faith in the republic, angling for anti-republican 
support, and as such they were naturally suspect both to 
monatchists and to all those, whatever their party, for whom 
preservation of the new regime mattered. There was never any 
doubt that these last formed the great majority of Spaniards. 
While the Radicals, who called themselves ‘‘ conservadores 
de la republica ” were in sole power the essentials of the Con- 
stitution seemed fairly safe, but as soon as the followers of 
Gil Robles entered the cabinet fear broke into open revolt 
in Asturias and Catalonia. The disappearance of Lerroux, 
discredited by financial scandals, might have provided an 
opportunity for those whom the Left did not hesitate to call 
“ fascist.” With the Left parties disorganised and their leaders 
in prison, could they not take power and keep it? But in 
their way stood President Zamora and, still more serious 
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as a result of the growing anger at the methods adopted in 
repressing the revolt, the knowledge that such illegality 
would be met by armed resistance possibly precipitating the 
very events they most wished to avoid. 

The part played by the revolt of October 1934 in influenc- 
ing the election is one of the most interesting questions that 
face the student of recent political developments in Spain. 
The relation between the two events has not yet been suffi- 
ciently stressed. Undoubtedly one of the chief factors in 
determining the people’s attitude to the right-wing Govern- 
ment was the methods it adopted in suppressing this revolt. 
Use of the foreign legion to defeat Spanish citizens in their own 
country was a tactical blunder so grave that one can only 
conclude from it that the Government was unable to rely 
on its own home troops. By this action Spanish pride was 
keenly mortified, and the heroic tale of ill-armed workers in 
victory and in defeat was set against an ignoble background 
of Moorish barbarism. Incarceration of 30,000 citizens for 
political offences, many of them without trial, implied a 
harshness that lent point to the left-wing accusations of 
fascist tendencies. | Well-documented stories of prison 
atrocities could not be kept from the public by the strictest 
censorship, and they were given widespread publicity during 
the election campaign. The arrest and detention of Senor 
Azana, followed by his exoneration from blame, did not im- 
prove the Government’s case. On the other hand, his 
imprisonment and that of socialist leaders simply gave them 
the claims of all who suffer for a cause in which they believe. 

Probably more was done to weld together the working- 
class through this effort and martyrdom than was or could 
be achieved by all the negotiations for compromise that left- 
wing organisers have undertaken for so long. It meant that 
the united front answered an emotional need felt far and wide 
and was by no means a temporary arrangement between 
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patty bosses for party purposes. There is evidence in plenty 
of how deep this feeling went. Leaders and their personal 
rivalries have sometimes stood in the way of agreement, 
but the spontaneous demand of their followers made the united 
front a reality. It is thus that to ascribe the Popular Front’s 
victory to their agreement on a ten-point policy is in some 
degree superficial. That agreement is of great importance, 
but so are the conditions which made it possible, if not 
inevitable. 

In the same way the decision of the syndicalists to vote 
where in 1933 they had abstained, while it contributed largely 
to the Left’s electoral success, was itself determined by the 
previous course of events. The hatred and fear of fascism 
has gradually penetrated the European trade-union move- 
ment. In Spain the vigour given to it by Italian, German and 
Austrian persecutions was enhanced by experience nearer 
home. 

An interesting analogy can be drawn between these de- 
velopments and the unsuccessful revolt of December 1930, 
which provided its martyrs and its exiles and prepared the 
way for the calm assumption of power by the revolutionaries 
four months later. Sorel should be a popular philosopher 
of the Spanish republic. Between 1930 and 1936 the whole 
trend of Spanish political movement has shifted fundamentally 
to the Left. 

I 

The Popular Front’s ten-point programme is a continu- 
ation of the policy of the first Azana government. It is not 
socialistic, and the socialists are not joining the government, 
being content to support it and, if necessary, to bring pressure 
to bear upon it, from outside. They regard it as a valuable 
preparation for future action. Senor Azana promised that 
this agreement would be carried out to the smallest detail, 
and his successor, Senor Casares Quiroga, may be expected 
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to redeem this pledge to the full, for unless he does so and acts 
with evident energy and conviction he will precipitate revolt. 

The programme includes an amnesty for all political 
prisoners, the reinstatement of all officials removed by the 
reactionary government, and the carrying out of the original 
Land Reform law. ‘The first has been completed under 
impulsion from below, the second and third are being done 
as Opportunity occurs and with considerable rapidity. Ful- 
filment of the advanced educational programme set out by 
Marcelino Domingo and Fernando de los Rios in the first 
year of the Republic is another important item of the policy. 
On April 14, eight new schools in Madrid were opened 
by the former, once again minister of public instruction. 
The programme is being proceeded with energetically, and 
already the most impressive building in many of the villages 
of Spain is the new state school. Laicism and co-education 
are the principles on which organisation is based. 

Other aspects of the policy are the application of Article 
26 and the placing of the Bank of Spain under ministerial 
supervision. In general it may be said that the policy is one 
of defending and applying the republican constitution in its 
entirety, and extending the social service activity of the first 
two and a half years. 

Land reform is likely to prove both the most important 
and the most contentious feature of the Government’s 
programme. It is here more especially that the Left has 
already shown its power and that the syndicalists in particular 
have forced the pace. In one month 70,000 junteros or peasant 
ploughmen were given land. In fact, the gift was more in the 
nature of a legalisation of a defiant occupation. The socialists 
emphasise two factors bearing on it. First, they point out, 
the land is not given absolutely but conditionally, the state 
remaining the owner. Then, they add, it is a very inadequate 
indication both of the intentions behind the Land Reform 
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Act of 1932 and of the necessities which will govern agri- 
cultural reform. In many places the peasants will be unable 
to render the land productive without state help. Such assist- 
ance will be forthcoming through collectivisation and irri- 
gation. In other words, circumstances favour socialism ; 
failure to apply it will bring discontent. Irrigation schemes 
in particular, begun some years ago, must now be pushed 
ahead. 
Iil 

What, then, are the prospects for Spain ? The dominant 
fact is the present strength of the extreme Left. How long 
will they be satisfied with the work of the Popular Front Gov- 
ernment? Some think a year, some two years—but what 
then? For the moment the socialists may use the Govern- 
ment to take the preliminary steps while the way for the 
social revolution is prepared. It has, for instance, suppressed 
the fascist movement, and the course through which this was 
brought about is significant. Fascist students and local 
sectors of that party publicly declared a vendetta against the 
socialist leaders, warning them that two would be killed 
for every one fascist who died. Attempts on the lives of 
Caballero and Jimenez de Asua were unsuccessful, although 
police wete killed. This campaign culminated in the murder 
of a magistrate, who had condemned several fascists to long 
terms of imprisonment, and in further deaths during proces- 
sions. The syndicalists seized upon this to declare a general 
strike in protest. The Government thereupon agreed in 
consultation with the extremist leaders to suppress the 
fascist party, arresting many of the local leaders throughout 
the country. As a result it is reckoned that a thousand were 
imprisoned. Senor Azana also used these violent attacks 
to pass a law depriving retired officers of their pensions 
and privileges if they took part in the anti-republican activities. 
The victory went to the Left, but it is interesting that it was, 
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or appeared to be, at the behest of those who were ready to 
declare a general strike. 

Again, the very completeness of the general strike when it 
comes, is evidence of left-wing strength. An office or shop 
that opens does so at its peril. A man who carries a sack 
may be ordered to throw it down. The same determination 
to maintain working-class solidarity is seen in a mere proces- 
sion of the united front. The citizen who fails to doff his 
hat to the red banner is as much a subject of general 
disapproval as is his counterpart in England when “God 
Save the King ” is played. 

The peasants who pegged out their claims to land and then 
called on the municipal authorities to provide them with the 
deeds are a further example of the same tendency to direct 
action. So are the workers in mines, breweries and transport 
and other undertakings who, after a stay-in strike, have from 
time to time elected their own management committee which 
then ran the enterprise on its own responsibility. Although 
these industrial experiments have been short-lived, they 
have always served both to procure some measure of capitu- 
lation on the part of the owners and to suggest the capacity 
of the workers to control their own workshops. 

In the same way, the burning of churches has added to the 
self-confidence of the workers. The civil guards have been 
faced with a fait accompli, which evidently met with the approv- 
al of local leaders of opinion, and to take action in such 
circumstances is not easy. When it was indicated recently 
that a religious order’s school would shortly be burned, 
the Government took the opportunity to seize it and convert 
it to the uses of state education. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment is, its enemies assert, one of weakness if not connivance, 
but it is at least realistic. Senor Azana himself has best ex- 
pressed it. Law must be and shall be enforced, he said 
in effect, but we must remember the terrible suffering the 
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poverty-stricken Spanish people have had to undergo during 
this time of reaction and oppression. Law, it might be added 
in this last case, makes it unconstitutional for a religious 
ordez to keep a school, and it is typical of present-day pro- 
letarian strategy that the most determined activity is in com- 
pliance with the spirit of the law, aiming chiefly at hastening 
its application. 

The decision recently taken at the Saragossa conference 
of syndicalists to set up local soviets throughout Spain is 
a further indication of the same self-reliance and determination. 
But it is more. It means that regionalist and separatist feeling, 
always powerful in Spain, will tend to unite still further with 
anatcho-syndicalism, the Spanish form of communism. 
It means too that the syndicalists have now entered the poli- 
tical field more definitely even than when they co-operated 
with the socialists at the election. That being so, the very 
fact which has been their weakness in the past, the absence 
of central leadership and the reliance instead upon an intensely 
realistic direct action in each locality, may now prove to be 
their strength, if they effectively ally with the socialists. In 
such an alliance they would supply much of the local zeal, 
fearlessness and initiative, while the socialists would take the 
lead at the centre and in co-ordination. 

Much hasto be done before such an alliance can materialise, 
but the tendencies towards it are very strong. Underlying 
them all is the demand of the rank and file among whom the 
idea of solidarity has penetrated to a highly interesting degree. 
The farewell shouted to some of the delegates as they left 
for the conference was typical of the present feeling —“ Bring 
back an alliance.” 

On the socialist side the position is more complicated. 
Prieto and Caballero have moved apart since the days when 
they were colleagues in the first Azana government. Prieto 
is more ready to co-operate with capitalist democracy. Cabal- 
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lero is an open advocate of alliance with the syndicalists for 
the purposes of social revolution, and the present tendency 
of the party is with him. His view triumphed in fixing the 
venue of the forthcoming socialist conference in Madrid 
rather than in Asturias, and again in postponing the con- 
ference from June until the autumn. Moreover, the socialist 
ideal of state supervision of economic organisation combined 
with regional control of particular undertakings is funda- 
mentally in harmony with the anarcho-syndicalist ideal of 
comunismo libertario, a system of separate works and area 
control councils federated under central committees of the 
Iberian Confederation of Autonomous Communes (Cica). 

The Spanish workers’ movement is superficially divided, 
with its C.I.C.A. and Confederacion Nacional de Trabajadores 
(C.N.T.), with its socialist Union General de Trabajo (U.G.T.), 
and its communist Union de Hermanos Proletarios (U.H.P.), 
but there was never a time at which both ideologically and 
in practical programme it was more united. Against a conflict 
of personalities can be set a spontaneous cry for unity from 
an oppressed working class, which in its poverty and its 
dynamic ideals has much in common with Russia. 











LIBERALISM IN RETREAT: A 
CENTURY OF NATIVE POLICY 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By MarGarer BALLINGER 


nineteenth-century liberalism adventured in the cause 
of black humanity, probably none afforded more 
vatied scope for their endeavours than the Cape 
Colony. Certainly in none were their principles more strongly 
opposed nor their intrusion resented in so emphatic a manner. 
owevet, with the Cape governed as it then was from 
Downing Street, their victory was never seriously in doubt. 
But the price was a high one. It involved not merely a 
division of the people but a division of the country which 
was to entrench in new states the inequality of race uprooted 
in the old. From these new strongholds it was destined to 
taise its head again, to acquire a new vigour until once more 
the issue had been joined. In the new battle the victory is 
as little in doubt as it was on the old field a century ago 
but this time the liberals will be the vanquished. 

It is just a hundred years ago since there began that 
strange episode in imperial history known as the Great 
Trek. It was the exodus of a small but important because 
determined section of the oid Dutch population of the new 
British colony of the Cape who, unwilling to endure British 
idea and British method embodied in government, set out 
to make new homes for themselves beyond the reach of any 
alien overlordship. 

Much of the irritation and discontent which found its 
climax in this exodus was no doubt due simply to the racial 
difference between the government and the governed. But 
the climax was itself immediately the product of three 
incidents, each of which was a victory for the humanitarian 
spirit at the expense of the established practice of the 
colonists. It suggested therefore that, between the old 
population and the new government, there existed a funda- 


(): all the fields into which the protagonists of early 
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mental incompatibility based on essentially divergent 
conceptions of the claims and rights of the black races within 
the Colony and on its frontiers. The suggestion was the 
more important in that it gave a particular and contrary 
direction to the policy of those who trekked as they again 
came into contact with black men, and the more unfortunate 
in that it founded a tradition of difference which has only 

athered strength with the passage of time until today it 
ce attained a psychological force that seems beyond the 
reach of reason. 

The first of these incidents was the emancipation of the 
Hottentots from the position of legal inferiority in which 
Dutch East India Company rule had left them and which in 
the beginning, British rule had more or less accepted. The 
outstanding features of this position wete inability to pur- 
chase land, a pass law which reduced the unwary Native to 
the position of a vagrant when he might be hired out by 
the public authorities to any farmer who would take him 
at any wage the farmer was willing to pay, and a system of 
domestic punishment imposed on the mere word of the 
employer. By the soth Ordinance of 1828, the pass laws and 
the system of domestic correction were alike abolished as 
incompatible with the rudest justice and as detrimental to 
the material advance of the people ;_ the inability to buy land 
was declared invalid; and the Hottentot was granted the 
status of any other person before the courts of the land. 

The emancipation of the slaves in 1833 aggravated the 
irritation roused by the soth Ordinance, not primarily by 
its contribution to the insecurity of the labour market, since 
few of those who subsequently trekked were slave owners, 
nor on account of the much attacked compensation arrange- 
ments, but for the added emphasis which it laid on the 
claims of black men to be regarded as having human rights. 

The Great Trek is an interesting episode in the history 
of a people, throwing much light on the making of a nation 
and on the influences which go to mould the character of a 
race. Those who were discontented with the Government’s 
attitude to Natives in the Cape Colony a century ago were 
by no means all of Dutch extraction. Anti-Native feeling 
was, and still is, much more the product of particular 
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circumstances, economic and political, than of basic racial 
antipathy than is commonly allowed. It was, at this time, 
partly the result of “ frontier” conflicts between two races, 
each virile, and each impelled by a passionate land hunger 
which could not be satisfied by either save at the expense of 
the other; and partly it was the natural outcome of the 
labour difficulties which always beset a young country, and 
the temptations to the European colonist inherent in the 
tradition of slavery and the proximity of large undeveloped 
Native tribes. These influences mould the attitude of men 
irrespective of their racial origin and it is significant that 
Dr. John Philip, the protagonist of Native rights, relates 
that only in Grahamstown, the predominantly English town 
of the Colony and the centre of English settlement, was he 
in real danger of personal attack. But all those who carried 
their grievances beyond the frontier belonged to the older 
racial element in the country, a fact which illumines an 
interesting contrast between British and Boer conceptions 
of free government. 

For a century and a half the Boer, who had found in a 
commercial government merely an exploiter, even though 
an inefficient one, had moved farther and farther from Cape 
Town, the administrative centre of the Colony, abandoning 
the comforts of a moderate civilisation for the peace of 
solitude, asking nothing of government but to be left alone. 
Thus the Boer early learnt to regard his government as 
something external and inimical, concerned primarily with 
the interests of its shareholders to whom colonists simply 
represented assets or liabilities ; and he developed a passion 
for freedom, which was absence of government rather than 
participation in its functions and a control of its policy. In 
the circumstances, it is easy to understand the tendency of 
discontent to express itself in movement beyond the effective 
limits of governmental control which is the major character- 
istic of the history of the Cape Colony in the eighteenth 
century. 

The tradition of the British colonist differed funda- 
mentally. For him the long history of parliamentary 
government had inculcated a different idea and a different 
conception of the functions of government. Even in the 
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face of the obvious contradiction inherent in the existence 
of a democratic theory of government and the practical 
foundation of government in a narrow franchise which 
represented property rather than people, the English people 
had come to tegard government as essentially part of 
themselves. Grievances, no matter how bitter, admitted, 
at least in theory, of a constitutional redress; and the 
advantage even of an afistocratic party system was that there 
was always an opposition prepared to listen to what might 
reflect on the conduct of government by those in power. 
Thus while the Boer trekked, the Briton remained to demand 
a government more in keeping with his sentiments or, as 
happened, to yield to the greater force arrayed against him. 

The outcome of the Trek, since the British Government 
refused to follow its recalcitrant subjects, was the division 
of South Africa into a number of States, whose racial 
differences were reinforced by the adoption of diametrically 
opposed policies in regard to the Native people. In the 
republics which the Trekkers set up north of the Orange 
River, the conditions which had prevailed in pre-emancipation 
days in the Cape were re-established. Pass laws were again 
enforced, with penalties for vagrancy; rights in regard to 
land were restticted, and the doctrine of “no equality ” 
present or future was either explicitly stated or implied. 

In the meantime, in the Cape, with the departure of the 
intransigents, the humanitarian spirit derived from Exeter 
Hall which had fought and won the battle of legal and 
political emancipation, became more and more deeply 
entrenched, gradually absorbing the remaining opposition ; 
and in 1852, when the Colony was at last accorded repre- 
sentative government, the Constitution Act under which 
the rights of voters were defined recognised no colour bar. 
The franchise was accorded to both European and non- 
European males on the common basis of a property 
qualification sufficiently low to make the attainment by some 
at least of the non-European people a practical possibility ; 
and this in spite of a great increase in the colour element in 
the Colony through the extension of the frontier from the 
Fish to the Keiskama River to take in thousands of Bantu 
who, in 1836, had still been “foreigners” beyond the 
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jurisdiction of the Cape Colonial Government. At this time, 
indeed, the — of colour in the Colony already out- 
numbered the white by two to one. Later, in 1872, when 
representative government made way for responsible 
— after twenty years’ experience of the common 

chise, no attempt was made to alter the position even 
though a further extension of the Colony had enormously 
increased the disparity in numbers between white and black. 

The division of the country which the Trek had created, 
however, had no foundation in natural characteristic and 
was against the best interests of all concerned. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the central feature of later nineteenth 
century development is towards a reintegration of the parts. 
The process, however, was not a simple one; and that the 
obstacles were mainly emotional and psychological only 
tendered them mote formidable. The most thorny if not 
the most fundamental of these obstacles was the difference 
between the Cape and the rest of South Africa in the matter 
of Native policy. 

The discovery of diamonds and gold naturally strength- 
ened the forces making for unity. On the one hand the 
development of the gold mining industry required capital 
which the young South African republic could not supply, 
while the trade contingent upon development accentuated 
the weakness of the land-locked nature of the inland states 
and the consequent dependence of these states on their 
neighbours. The Transvaal in particular, however, cared 
less for progress than for independence and it was known 
that every obstacle would be raised to closet union. In the 
circumstances, from those of its own citizens who desired 
union above all else as the immediate advantages to be 
gained loomed ever larger, pressure was increasingly brought 
to bear on the Cape to modify its Native policy as the price 
of unity. In 1886, an attempt was made to establish a special 
franchise for Natives in the Cape with a very high property 
qualification and a separate representation for specially 
Native areas, like the Transkei. By this time, however, the 
es of equality had experience and tradition alike 

hind it and the attempt failed to secure the support of the 
House of Assembly, where the champions of Native rights 
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uted scorn on the idea of “ fancy franchises.” In 1892, 
cae thanks to Rhodes, the existing franchise was revised; 
the occupational qualification was raised from £25 to £75, the 
wage qualification was raised to £50, and an educational 
qualification was added, necessitating ability on the part of 
the voter to write his name, address and occupation. The 
significant fact, however, is that the modification applied to 
all voters alike. 

The principle of a common franchise for black and white 
was maintained in the Cape, and when the issue of Union 
became practical politics in the years after the Boer War, 
the open door to common citizenship continued to be the 
foundation of Cape Native policy. But as had been anti- 
cipated, this did constitute an important focus of trouble 
in the Convention to which was entrusted the making of 
Union. The northern provinces would have nothing to do 
with a system of common citizen rights; the Cape would 
not abandon the principle and feared even a compromise 
based on the mutual recognition of divergent policies. 
The Cape members of the Convention, having failed to 
obtain the extension of the Cape Native franchise to the 
North, and having had forced upon them a realisation of the 
antagonism of the North and of Natal to the doctrine of 
common citizenship, had to be content with the condition 
that the Cape Native franchise should not be altered save 
by a two-thirds majority of both Houses of the new 
Parliament sitting together. 

Thus Union was established without that agreement that 
had been regarded as its sole condition, and only the future 
could srveil how long the unstable equilibrium could be 
maintained and with what party the victory should ultimately 
lie. 

This is 1936; a century since the Trek began, and just 
over a quarter of a century since Union. And already the 
compromise is resolved. The answer to the riddle of which 
side should win is writ large on our statute book and has 
received its crowning affirmation this year. 

The story begins as far back and as soon after Union 
as 1913, with the Native Land Act which deprived the 
Natives of the country of the right to purchase land in any 
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but specially designated areas—with the exception of the 
Cape Native whose equal franchise rights have saved him 
from the operation of discriminatory legislation of this kind. 
ye 0g for itself that the required supplementary legislation 
defining the areas of Native purchase is still, over twenty 
years later, merely in its initial stages. 

The Land Act was followed by the creation of special 
administrative machinery for Natives, consisting of local 
Councils for Native areas, special courts for the trial of 
Native cases according to tribal law and custom, and a 
Native Conference, supposedly representative but not elective, 
to be summoned from time to time by Government to 
express its views on matters specially affecting Natives. 
Such machinery, on the surface, has apparently much to 
recommend it. Its virtue, however, cannot be judged by 
appearances. For instance, the proposed institution of local 
Councils has to be related to the failure of Parliament to 
define the territorial bases of the policy of separation. It 
was easy to get a Union House of Assembly to agree to 
take away the rights of Natives to buy land in all but special 
areas ; it has not so far been possible to induce it to define 
the areas in which the remaining limited rights of the Native 
people should operate, though another attempt to do so is 
to be made this year. 

Further, a separate local government for Natives does 
not exempt the Native from the heavy burden of direct 
taxation which already falls on him for national revenue 
purposes. In this connection, it is worth remembering that 
our law makes Native males taxable at 18 years of age as 
against the 21 years’ qualification for Europeans, and it 
imposes on every such Native male, no matter what his 
means, a tax of {1 per year. In addition to this, he must 
find the cost of maintaining his local Council and, in the 
circumstances, it is not surprising that he has not shown 
much enthusiasm for that institution. Finally, the principle 
on which the local Council is based is the maintenance of 
tribal unity. But tribal unity has everywhere in this country 
been largely disintegrated by the Native’s need to work in 
towns for Europeans, and it is as difficult for the Native as 
for any other man to serve two masters. 
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In the operation of special Native Courts, a similar 
anomaly arises. The Natives of South Africa have now for 
so long been in contact with European conditions of life 
and the need to conform thereto that traditional law has 
largely been forgotten, while European contacts have created 
numerous relationships for which there is no tribal parallel, 
and hence no tribal law. 

Finally, the Native Conference, the only official channel 
by which Natives of the northern provinces and Natal can 
make their wishes known to Parliament, is entirely dependent 
for its existence on the will of the government, and, signifi- 
cantly enough, it has not been summoned since 1930 when 
it rejected emphatically the programme of Native legislation 
which General Hertzog has been planning to impose upon 
the country ever since his accession to power in 1924. All 
through the depression years, when drought aggravated all 
the disasters of world-wide economic dislocation, the 
Government, taxed to the uttermost in ingenuity and means 
to alleviate the sutrerings of the European population, found 
no need to hear what the poorest section of the people had 
to say of its needs and its sufferings. 

This policy of territorial and administrative segregation 
of black and white was originated by the South African 
Party. It was sponsored in particular by General Smuts. Its 
pace was enormously accelerated after the accession to power 
in 1924 of the Nationalist Party (predominantly Dutch) in 
alliance with organised Labour (mainly English) in the Pact 
which brought General Hertzog into office as Prime Minister. 

This co-operation of English and Dutch has historical 
interest as well as practical importance. It affords evidence 
that the foundations of colour prejudice are not racial. That 
they are in fact primarily economic derives considerable 
support from a consideration of the course and the results 
for the Native population of the co-operation. 

In the years since Union, South Africa has undergone an 
industrial revolution. In the process, practically all the 
adult man power of the Bantu population of 44 million 
people has been absorbed into the industrial machinery, 
either as permanent workers, as in the case of the growing 
permanent Native town population which today numbers 
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something over three-quarters of a million, or as periodic 
wotkers, like the men from both Native reserves and 
European farms who come in to earn the tax money which 
their rural occupation does not produce. In the process of 
absorption, these people have shown themselves amazingly 
adaptable and essentially suitable for the mass-production 
methods of the new industrial age in which we live. The 
evidence of their powers of progress, however, has not led 
to encouragement and new opportunities. In fact the reverse 
has happened and an English-speaking urban Labour Party 
threw in its lot with an Afrikaans-speaking rural Nationalist 
Party in order to secure legislative barriers to a progress 
which its members regarded as detrimental to their own 
high standards established in the days when all white labour 
was highly skilled and highly paid because all unskilled 
labour was black and paid on the very low level made 
possible by an uncivilised standard of living. 

The first notable achievement of the Pact Government 
was, then, an Act popularly known as the Colour Bar Act, 
by which Natives are legislatively prohibited from the 
exercise of skilled trades on mines and public works. Already 
an Apprenticeship Act, although marked by no explicit 
colour bar, had implicitly but none the less effectively closed 
the door to the industrial advancement of Natives by the 
ordinary channels by imposing an educational qualification 
for apprentices which is practically unattainable by non- 
Europeans, in view of the limited nature of the educational 
facilities provided for them. 

The Colour Bar Act, designed to meet the desires of the 
urban Labour Party, had its counterpart in the Native Service 
Contract Act designed to satisfy the demands of the farming 
community from which Nationalist support was mainly 
derived. This Act re-introduced the main features of an 
eighteenth-century system abolished by the Cape Liberals 
with the pass laws and other restrictions on the freedom of 
non-Europeans a century ago as retrogressive. It empowers 
Native parents to “ apprentice,” really to indenture, their 
children to the farmer on whose land they seek employment, 
the girls until their 16th year, the boys until their 18th year. 
As the apprenticeship is the only condition on which the 
parents can secure a place to live, the power is to all intents 
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and purposes a compulsion. Thus does the farmer secure 
a new, or rather revive an old, control over his labour 
supply, and incidentally over its cost. 

It is inevitable that these legislative barriers to progress 
should produce a sense of grievance on the part of a Native 
people who, in spite of every obstacle to advance, are 
through their enforced employment under Europeans, con- 
stantly in contact with new ideas and new processes, both 
material and spiritual, and whose mental activity is therefore 
steadily stimulated. This situation was foreseen and attempts 
to restrict and confine its effects have not been neglected. 
From the operation of machinery designed to provide 
constitutional means for the redress of economic grievances, 
Conciliation Boards and Wage Boards, pass-bearing Natives 
are expressly excluded, while the Masters’ & Servants’ Acts 
of all the four provinces of the Union make the use of the 
strike weapon a criminal offence for Native employees, 
because it involves a breach of contract. The crown of the 
edifice, however, is the Riotous Assemblies Act of 1930. 
Under this Act, any free public expression of grievances is 
subject to the criminal law which makes statements that 
“create ill-feeling between black and white” an offence 
punishable by banishment from one area to another for 
Natives and from the country for Europeans not of South 
African birth. The Act provides an effective weapon against 
organisational propaganda and, since its inception, has been 
used with telling effect against Native “agitators,” with 
little publicity to attract attention. 

From the operation of much, although not all, of this 
differential legislation, the Natives of the Cape have been 
saved by their lega! status as potential citizens, as for 
example in respect of the Land Act mentioned above. This 
exemption has, however, been extremely irksome and annoy- 
ing to the later promoters of the policy of separation who 
see in it a challenge to their general contention that Natives 
should not be regarded as having any claims to equal 
citizenship. And, in spite of the promises, implied or 
explicit, in the making of Union, the essential point of their 
policy has consistently been the abolition of the Cape 
franchise and the uniform subjection of the whole Native 
population of the country to differential treatment. In the 
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past, direct attacks on the franchise position have failed, 
thanks to the operation of a two-party system in which the 
opposition fulfilled its essential function of opposing. But 
indirect attacks never dreamed of by the Cape representatives 
at the making of Union have been more successful. In 1930, 
all European women were given the right to vote at the age 
of twenty-one. In 1931, the European males in the Cape 
Province and in Natal were relieved from the property and 
other conditions of their franchise. (In the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, European manhood suffrage already 
existed.) The effect of this sudden great increase in the 
European electorate was not only to destroy the principle of 
equality for which the Cape position was supposed to stand 
but to reduce to negligible proportions the value of the 
Native vote which remained. Here it is worth noting that, 
in spite of much propaganda on the subject of the danger to 
European supremacy of the numerical strength of the Native 
population, the Native voters today number little more th an 
some 10,000 out of a total electorate of over 900,000. 

The opponents of Native rights, however, were still not 
content. Every shadow of equality must go. Nothing would 
satisfy them but the complete removal of Natives from the 
common voters’ roll. And ever since the Coalition between 
the South African and Nationalist Parties in 1933 with its 
loss of that healthy balance which alone provides some 
guarantee for the maintenance of the democratic principle, 
the Cape Native franchise was doomed. From this session 
of Parliament onwards, the existence of “ fancy franchises ” 
will not disguise the fact that the Native in the Cape is no 
longer a partner nor even a prospective partner in the State 
to which he belongs. In the debate from which, in 1887, 
that term was derived, it was maintained that “ once the 
liberty of a man was tampered with because his skin was 
black, the result would soon be that he would be possessed 
of no rights or privileges at all.” He who cares to note 
what everyone may see every day in Johannesburg, groups 
of young Native men led handcuffed through the streets to 
the jail, most of them for no worse an offence than failure 
to produce a — ot the receipt for a tax they may have paid, 
may judge for himself whether the prognostication was 
exaggerated. 
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It is too early to guess what other results may accrue 
from the determination of a numerically weaker race with a 
monopoly of political power to keep subject people in 
subjection. There are, however, two interesting facts to 
notice. The first of these is that the present policy of the 
Government has not only not got the support of the Native 
people; it goes forward expressly against their will. 

Throughout the history of the struggle over Native 
tights since Union, it has been increasingly maintained, even 
by the advocates of separation, that the ultimate definition 
of Native status must carry with it the consent of the majority 
of the Natives themselves. This is a curious concession to 
the democratic principle which the whole trend of post- 
Union Native policy has been to deny. Nor has it ever been 
clear how it was hoped to attain this consent. Not that the 
advantages of separation have not been extensively canvassed. 
The failure has been on the side of practical demonstration. 
No doubt such demonstration is difficult to give in a country 
where the policy of segregation has never “included the 
provision of sufficient land to give it a semblance of reality 
How could it in a country Of 2,000,000 Europeans whose 
farmers alone employ as many Natives and claim that they 
are not adequately served, and whose gold mining industry 
will not satisfy its demands next year with less than 400,000 
black workers ? 

At any rate, the consent has not been forthcoming. In 
1930, when the last Native Conference met at the invitation 
of the Government, it expressly repudiated the suggestion 
then before the country that the Cape Native franchise should 
be abolished in favour of a communal franchise by which 
all the Natives of the Union should return seven members 
to the House of Assembly, and the establishment of a Native 
Council with consultative powers only. More and more as 
legislative pressure against them has increased, Natives of 
all parts of the Union have come to treasure the rights of 
their Cape fellows, — in their claims to citizenship the 
one hope for their own future, the one guarantee that the 
have not irretrievably lost their rights in their own land. 
Last year when the Bills were once more brought before the 
country, the franchise Bill offered not even the communal 
franchise in place of the Cape vote but merely proposed to 
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establish a consultative Council of 22, of whom six should be 
European officials, four nominated Natives and the remain- 
ing twelve the indirectly elected representatives of the 
Native people ; the Council to sit under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary for Native Affairs. The Government again 
consulted Native opinion, this time sectionally, in regional 
conferences also constituted by invitation. The result was 
the same as before. With one exception they were unani- 
mously against the acceptance of any substitute for the Cape 
franchise. The exception was the Zulus, whose Chief spoke 
for them and whose opinion was subsequently repudiated 
by the other Natives of Natal. A self-constituted “ All- 
African” Convention, representative of all Native organ- 
isations, met at Bloemfontein in December and reiterated 
the refusal to endorse the policy of the Bills. In spite of this, 
the Prime Minister carried them at the joint sitting of both 
Houses of Parliament by the necessary two-thirds majority. 
He was, however, compelled to offer a compromise on the 
franchise position whereby the Cape Natives who are 
qualified under the present terms of the franchise are to be 
allowed to elect three European members, but no more, to 
the House of Assembly on a communal basis. This, which 
is a modified form of the earlier proposals, has carried a good 
deal of wavering European opinion, but it has not moved 
Native opinion. That opinion has stood solidly against 
compromise as it stood against the original proposals. In 
spite of that, and the publicity which has attended negotiations 
designed to induce the Natives to agree, the President of 
the “ All-African” Convention has had to write to the Press 
denying the Prime Minister’s statement that the Natives 
had themselves asked for this compromise. 

The second point of great significance in the present 
situation is the solidarity of the Native people. The Natives 
of South Africa have been for years notoriously divided. 
Tribal jealousies, personal ambitions, local and sectional 
animosities, have destroyed every effort at organised opposi- 
tion to a policy of oppression, or any organised policy of 
self help. Today, the Natives suddenly stand united. The 
policy of the Government has at last done what nothing 
else apparently could do. 
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SURVEYS 


CuRRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS: 
ViTAL STATISTICS OF GERMANY 


Ke=, years ago, fertility and mortality in Germany 





were higher than in any other country of Western and 

Northern Europe. In 1933, fertility in Germany was 

lower than in any other country of Western and 
Northern Europe, and mortality was lower than, for example, 
in England or France. The following table shows the 
changes in mortality, fertility and the balance of births 
and deaths : 








Mean Gross Net 
Years Expectation of | Reproduction Reproduction 

Life—years Rate Rate 

1881-1890 38.67 2.5 z.$ 
1891-1900 42.23 2.4 1.5 
I90I-I9I0 46.53 2.1 1.5 
1924-1926 57-35 I.I 0.9 
1933 61.14 0.8 0.7 




















The mean expectation of life of a newly-born child 
increased from 38 years and 8 months in the 1880's to 61 
years and 2 months in 1933. The gross reproduction rate, 
which shows the average number of girls born to a woman 
who lives through child-bearing age, decreased from 2.5 to 
0.8. The net reproduction rate, which shows (on the basis 
of current fertility and mortality) the average number of 
girls born to a newly-born girl, was 1.5 in each of the decades 
1881-90, 1891-1900, and 1901-1910 (because the decrease 
of fertility was offset by the decrease of mortality); in 1933 
it was 0.7. 

While in many other countries fertility continued its 
downward path in 1934 and 1935, births have increased very 
much in Germany. But this is not the only conspicuous 
change shown in German vital statistics. Marriages and 
divorces have likewise increased very much. A final appraisal 
of all these events is not yet possible because the full statistical 
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reports have not yet been published and because a period of 
two or three years is too short to allow the drawing of 
definite conclusions. We must, therefore, at this stage confine 
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ourselves to a preliminary survey. 


Marriages. 


cluding the Saar Territory) was as follows : 





The number of marriages in Germany (in- 





1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 








690,944 
588,069 
446,445 
489,084 
489,68 5 
$45,381 
594,631 





1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 





597,014 
$70,241 
§22,881 
516,793 
638,573 
739,449 
650,851 








In August 1933, a system of marriage loans was put into 






































operation. The following table shows the number of 
unassisted and of assisted marriages (excluding the Saar 
Territory) : 
Year First Second Third Fourth Total 
Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
Unassisted Marriages 
1932 99,935 1355545 119,804 154,313 599,597 
1933 94,878 | 158,453 | 133,032 | 103,230 | 489,593 
1934 86,543 113,088 135,093 172,088 506,812 
1935 92,260 150,496 111,487 134,110 488,353 
Assisted Marriages 
1933 — oo 24,849 116,710 141,559 
1934 $1,895 83,044 43545 46,135 | 224,619 
1935 34,559 39,237 372541 42,800 154,137 
Total Marriages 
1932 99;935 1355545 119,804 154,313 599,597 
1933 94,878 | 158,453 | 157,881 | 219,940 | 631,152 
1934 138,438 | 196,132 | 178,638 | 218,223 | 731,431 
126,819 | 189,733 | 149,028 | 176,910 | 642,490 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS 


The most outstanding facts are: 

1. Marriages began to increase before marriage loans 
were granted. (There were 100,393 marriages in June- 
July 1933, as against 77,375 in June-July 1932.) 

2. The increase of marriages was much intensified when 
marriage loans were granted. 

3. In the latter part of 1935, the number of marriages 
began to decrease very much in spite of the grant of marriage 
loans. (This decrease seems to have gone on. In the 57 cities 
with over 100,000 inhabitants the number of marriages in 
the first quarter of 1936 was 38,562 as against 43,912 in the 
first quarter of 1935.) 

It_ would be wrong, to be sure, to look for economic 
reasons as an explanation of these changes in the frequency 
of marriages. Economic conditions in June-July 1933 were 
apparently not better than in June-July 1932, and economic 
conditions in the second half of 1935 were apparently not 
worse than in the second half of 1934. The spontaneous 
tise in the number of marriages in June-July 1933 was 
probably due to the unwillingness of many couples, who for 
economic reasons had refrained from marrying, to postpone 
their marriage any longer. In view of the excessive number 
of young unmarried adults, marriages probably would have 
been more frequent in 1933 than in 1932 even if no marriage 
loans had been granted, and the same probably would have 
been true of 1934 and 1935. But the granting of marriage 
loans led not only to the conclusion of marriages which had 
been postponed, but evidently also induced many couples to 
marty earlier than they would have done otherwise. This 
anticipation of marriages necessarily reduced the stock of 
matriageable persons and caused the recent drop in the 
number of marriages. 

Since the spring of 1935 the frequency of marriages has 
been normal in spite of the grant of numerous marriage 
loans. Is it to be supposed that this level will be maintained ? 
The experiment of marriage loans has shown that even in a 
country like Germany, where anyway about 90 per cent. of 
all girls marry sooner or later, the number of marriages may 
be raised considerably for a certain time. But in such a 
country the number of marriages in the long run is deter- 
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mined almost exclusively by the number of unmarried 
females between twenty and thirty. This number is now 
below normal owing to the anticipation of future marriages 
in 1933-1935, and it is bound to decrease still further because 
it is the very small number of girls born in 1915-1919 who 
now and in the next few years enter the twenties. The 
conclusion thus seems inescapable that before long the 
number of marriages will drop below the level even of 1932. 

Divorces. The number of divorces in the present territory 
of Germany (excluding the Saar Territory) was as follows : 





1913 16,657 | 1932 42,202 
1929 39,424 1933 42,485 
1930 40,722 1934 $4,402 
1931 39,971 | 1935 50,000 











Divorces which always had been extraordinarily frequent 
in Germany have become still more numerous since 1933 
(1934 in Germany 54,402, in England and Wales 4,287). 
The increase affected both recent marriages and those of 
older date, but was most conspicuous for the most recent 
matriages. The general increase was probably due to dis- 
harmonies created by a revaluation of fundamental ideas. 
The special increase for the most recent marriages—1,713 
couples who had married in 1933 and 209 who had married 
in 1934 divorced in 1934—was perhaps due to a lesser 
stability of assisted early marriages. 

Births. The number of births in Germany (including the 
Saar Territory) was as follows: 





1922 1,424,763 1929 1,164,062 
1923 1,318,489 1930 1,144,151 
1924 1,290,764 1931 1,047,775 
1925 1,311,259 1932 993,126 
1926 1,245,471 1933 971,174 
1927 1,178,892 1934 1,198,344 
1928 1,199,998 1935 1,261,273 




















The following table shows the number of births excluding 
those to assisted marriages, and the number of births to 
assisted marriages (without the Saar Territory) : 
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Year First Second Third Fourth Total 
Quarter | Quarter | Quarter | Quarter 
Births excl. those to Assisted Marriages 
1932 262,868 250,135 237,370 227,837 978,210 
1933 246,915 | 243,425 | 237,184 | 215,781 943,305 
1934 251,526 264,638 265,061 269,993 1,051,218 
1935 289,923 287,088 263,828 248,640 | 1,089,479 
Births to Assisted Marriages 
1933 oe — 536 13,074 13,610 
1934 29,498 31,181 34,606 34,676 | 129,961 
1935 38,904 38,343 39,415 37,800 | 154,462 
Total Births 
1932 262,868 250,135 237,370 227,837 978,210 
1933 246,915 243,425 237,720 228,855 956,915 
1934 281,024 295,819 299,667 304,669 | 1,181,179 
1935 328,827 325,431 303,243 286,440 | 1,243,941 

















The most outstanding facts are : 


1. Births began to increase about six months after 
matriages began to increase. 


2. Births all through 1934 and 1935 were more numerous 
than in 1933 even if births to assisted marriages are left out 


of consideration. 


3. In the latter part of 1935, births were less numerous 
than in the latter part of 1934 in spite of the increase of 
young married couples. (Retrogression seems to have 
continued. In the 57 cities with over 100,000 inhabitants, 
the birth rate in January-April 1936 was 15.8 as against 16.2 
in January-April 1935.) 

For 1934, the German Statistical Office published some 
advance results of a comprehensive study of legitimate births, 
taking account of the year of marriage, the order of birth, 
etc. (see Wirtschaft und Statistik 1936, pp. 255-258). Since 
the underlying data have been published so far only in — 
we shall confine ourselves to summarising briefly the facts 
established by the Office : 
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1. First births were more numerous in 1934 than in 1933 
by 31.2 per cent., second births by 29.6 per cent., third 
births by 26.0 per cent., fourth and further births by 15.2 
per cent. 

2. Births in 1934 to marriages concluded in 1933 and 
1934 were by 10.4 per cent. more numerous than they would 
have been if the low fertility of 1933 had been maintained. 
There was an increase of 78.7 per cent. in the case of assisted 
mattiages, and a decrease of 13.1 per cent. in the case of 
unassisted marriages. 

3. Births in 1934 to marriages concluded before 1933 
were by 15 per cent. more numerous than they would have 
been if the low fertility of 1933 had been maintained. 

4. The net reproduction rate in 1934 was 0.820 as com- 
pared with 0.714 in 1933. 

In order to appraise correctly the trend of births, four 
facts should be borne in mind: (1) In Germany, as in all 
other countries of Western Civilisation for which births 
ate classified by duration of marriages, statistics show that 
a large proportion of first legitimate births are conceived 
before marriage; (2) procuring of abortion which was a 
patticularly widespread means of birth control in Germany 
has become more difficult under the new regime ; (3) marriage 
loans are granted only when the woman to be married has 
been employed for at least nine months in the previous two 
years and forgoes employment after her marriage; (4) the 
debt incurred through the loan is reduced by one-fourth for 
each child born. 

That births began to increase before post-nuptial con- 
ceptions in the case of marriages concluded since May 1933 
could lead to births, was probably due mainly to the 
increasing difficulty of procuring abortion. 

That of the marriages concluded in 1933-34 assisted 
marriages proved particularly fertile while unassisted mar- 
riages were in 1934 less fertile even than average marriages 
in 1933, was probably due mainly to the stronger inclination 
to apply for a marriage loan on the part of couples who 
expected to have one or more children, either because the 
bride was pregnant or because they did not intend to practise 
birth control in the near future. (Since the births to assisted 
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marriages ate not classified according to the months of 
duration of marriage it is impossible to state the total number 
of ante-nuptial conceptions followed by births to assisted 
marriages; but since no marriage loan was granted before 
August 1933, and only 5,356 in August 1933, it is evident 
that the 54,047 children born to assisted marriages before 
May 1934 were practically all conceived before marriage, 
and it is most likely that also a large proportion of the 
243,986 children born to assisted marr:iges from May 1934 
to December 1935 were conceived before marriage. As for 
the readiness to forgo birth control after marriage it probably 
was promoted less by the prospect of a reduction of the loan 
debt than by the fact that the bride after her marriage was 
forbidden to work as an employee.) 


That marriages concluded before 1933 proved more fertile 
in 1934 than was to be expected on the basis of former 
experience, was probably due mainly to the increasing 
difficulty of procuring abortion and to the fact that many 
matried women were thrown out of employment for good. 


The question why the number of births has ceased to 
increase in spite of an ever increasing number of couples 
married, say, within the last five years, cannot be answered 
on the basis of the scanty data available for 1935. The lull 
may be only temporary ; it is possible, also, that birth control 
devices other than abortion have gained ground. 

Insofar as births have increased through an increase of 
marriages the effect can only be temporary since the stock 
of marriageable people has been depleted in 1933-35, and 
since it is the very small number of girls born in 1915-1919 
who now and in the next few years become marriageable. 
Insofar as births have increased through the reduction of 
female labour, the effect may be permanent, but it hardly will 
be numerically very important. Insofar as births have 
increased through other legal measures (penalties for criminal 
abortion, etc., slight financial favours to parents with children), 
the permanent effect, according to all previous experience, 
will be negligible. The crucial question, therefore, is: is 
there proof of a spontaneous desire on the part of the majority 
of German couples to raise more children ? 
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In answering this question, one must be careful, first 
of all, not to minimise the effects of the present German 
population policy. Germany has succeeded in increasing the 
fertility not only of recent marriages but also of couples who 
had married before 1933. The German Government thus 
has been successful in an attempt which so far has failed 
whenever and wherever other governments tried to reach 
the same goal. On the other hand, one must be careful not 
to exaggerate the effects of the German population policy. 
Even in the early part of 1935 fertility in Germany was not 
higher than ten years before and only half as high as forty 
years ago. Even in the early part of 1935 the net reproduction 
tate was below unity. Three-fourths of the women married 
for less than 15 years have borne no child either in 1934 or 
1935. There is then no proof of a spontaneous desire on the 
part of the majority of German couples to raise more 
children. Fertility may continue to be higher than in 1933, 
but the trend of births does not indicate that Germany will 
succeed in raising her net reproduction rate to unity, that is, 
to increase the average size of the family sufficiently to ensure 
a stable population. 

Rosert R. Kuczynsx1. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 
EsTHONIA — BELGIUM — YUGOSLAVIA — SPAIN — POLAND 


ITHIN the domain of social legislation there have 
WY sxx been some interesting developments in 

the sphere of insurance against old age, death 

and unemployment. The first piece of legislation 
which I shall examine in this survey is the legislation con- 
cerning accidents to agricultural workers in Esthonia. 

By a decree-law dated February 5, 1936, and in force as 
from May 1, Esthonia instituted a system of compensation 
for agricultural hired workers. The department for labour and 
social insurance in the Ministry of Transport is the body 
charged with the management of the new insurance regula- 
tions. A Pensions Committee to adjudicate on claims made 

1 Informations sociales, Apt. 20, 1936, pp. 62 sqq. 
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as a result of accidents is appointed to assist the labour 
inspectors. The expenses incurred in paying compensation 
are met by the state but the employer has to pay the costs 
of medical treatment and also the daily allowances which 
are granted for the fortnight after the accident. 

New regulations have appeared for unemployment insur- 
ance in Belgium. A Royal decree dated February 1, 1936, 
amending the decree of May 31, 1933, has considerably 
modified the former practice in respect of eligibility for 
insurance, compensation paid, etc. 

Under the new decree all workers are eligible who, 
being in employment at the time when they came under 
the insurance scheme, have been with the same employer 
for sixty working days in the course of the four months 
previous to their request to come under the scheme. These 
insured workers can claim compensation and allowances 
only after having furnished proof that they have been actually 
employed in an insurable occupation for three hundred days 
at least in the course of the three years prior to their first 
claim for compensation. For dockers the period is lowered 
to two hundred days. 

In Yugoslavia, too, new unemployment insurance tregu- 
lations have been issued. These were promulgated on 
December 15, 1935, and came into force on January 1, 1936. 
By these unemployment insurance is placed under the Central 
Employment Office, which through local labour exchanges 
seeks to find employment for workers and distributes relief 
funds. The Central Office is empowered to set up a special 
organ to study social questions and unemployment. Special 
organisations will be set up for seamen, for miners and for 
workers in the heavy industries. Allowances according to 
need may be paid in kind, especially in the case of women 
and children. 


* * * 


Among other recent developments in the domain of 
social legislation mention may be made of the decree pro- 
mulgated by the President of the Spanish Republic on 

1 Ib., Mar. 16, 1936, pp. 315-316. 
*]b., Feb. 17, 1936, pp. 187-190. 
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March 28, 1936, on the means whereby landed property 
may be declared to be “ of social utility.” 

By this decree it is permissible to expropriate any 
property in a district where private property is highly 
concentrated, or where the density of the rural population is 
considerable, and where cultivable land is restricted in 
proportion to the number of cultivators. The decree provides 
for arbitration when proprietors appeal against expropriation. 
The purpose of the decree is “to secure a more equitable 
distribution of land” and to come to the aid of the 
agricultural labourer. 


In previous surveys I have shown how the constitutional 
régimes in the Baltic States has been profoundly modified 
during the last few years. I have discussed the constitutional 
revision of the constitution in Esthonia! which substituted 
for the parliamentary system a presidential system which, 
in practice, meant the institution of authoritarianism. Now 
we are faced with the prospect of still more drastic revision. 
It may interest readers to have the results of the plebiscite 
at the end of last February which laid the bases for the future 
constitution of Esthonia :* 

The people of Esthonia representing the supreme power of the 
state has, by the plebiscite of February 23, 24 and 25, 1936, decided : 

1. To authorise the Head of the State to convoke a National 
Assembly to which will be entrusted the task of reforming the 
constitution of the Republic of Esthonia or if necessary to draft and 
vote on a new constitution. 

2. The National Assembly in its task of reforming the existing 
constitution or passing a new one, will be guided by the conception 
that Esthonia remains a republic based on the sovereignty of the 
people, the supreme power being in the hands of the people, and 
that the Republic of Esthonia is governed by an elected State Head 
who collaborates within defined limits with a government called by 
him to power and with a popular representation, organised in 
two Houses. 

3. Toauthorise the National Assembly to vote the laws necessary 
for the carrying out of the constitutional law. 

4. To lay down the following rules for the composition of the 
National Assembly and for its proceedings : 


1 Political Quarterly, 1934, pp. 262 599. 


* L. Boissier and B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch Jnformations constitutionelles et parlementatr:s, 
1935, PP. 72 59g. 
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The National Assembly will be composed of two Houses. 

The Lower House of the Assembly will contain eighty 
members elected under a law to be issued by decree of the 
President of the Republic based on the system of personal, 
universal, secret, direct and equal suffrage. 

The Upper House will contain forty members, representing 
the courts, the autonomous institutions, economic and cor- 
porative, those concerned with the cultural work of the national 
minorities, the university, the defence force and the churches, 
on a basis fixed by the President and of ten members nominated 
by the President, who have the knowledge and experience 
necessaty for the drafting of a constitution. 

The two Houses will work separately. If there is a difference 
of opinion, and this is not composed by the means of conciliation 
provided for in the standing orders, the two Houses will meet 
in plenary session and settle the matter by a majority vote. 

The National Assembly will finish its task within six months 
from the date of its convocation. 

The members of the Assembly will receive no salary. 
Expenses incurred as a result of attendance will, however, 
be repaid. 

The Esthonian people thus has authorised the President 
to convoke a Constituent Assembly and has given that 
assembly instructions for its work. The general character 
of the new constitution will, however, be settled by the 
conditions of liberty or otherwise under which the elections 
to it are held. 


Ill 

The problem of national finance is a burning one for 
every regime and every parliament. An interesting law has 
recently been promulgated in Poland, dealing with the 
control by parliament of state indebtedness. 

I have already analysed the new Polish constitution of 
1935 and shown the individual nature of its provisions.* 
The new Polish constitution and its electoral law have given 
the regime in Poland an authoritarian character. Now it is 
constantly said in the reactionary newspapers in every country 
that the authoritarian regime is better fitted to cope with 
economic and financial difficulties than are democratic 
regimes. But the new Polish law of January 2, 1936 shows 
that, in spite of the modest—one might even say, illusory— 

1 Journal officiel, Mat. 12, 1936. 
® Political Quarterly, 1935, pp. 405 544. 
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rdle which the Polish Parliament is condemned to play, the 
executive none the less seeks to have its collaboration in 





the control of finance. The law lays down: 


Art. 1. A Commission of Control of the Public Debt will be 
set up. The duty of the Commission is to control the state in- 
debtedness. 

Art. 2. (1) The Commission of Control of the Public Debt is 
composed of a president and eight members. 

(2) Within one month from the day on which the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies reassemble, the two Houses will elect, 
each from its own members, four members of the Commission and 
four substitute members. 

(3) The members of the Commission will elect as their president 
a member of either house who is not a member of the Commission. 

Art. 3. The president and members of the Commission retain 
their posts for duration of their mandate as deputy or senator.... 

Art. 9. The Minister of Finance or authorities and offices 
designated by him are under obligation to provide the Commission 
of Control of the Public Debt with all the information and 
explanation which they require to perform their duties. 

Art. 10. The control exercised by the Commission extends to— 

(1) Loan issues by the State. 

(2) Borrowings on loans contracted by the State as a result of 
treaties with other states and of engagements with individual 
creditors. 

(3) Financial guarantees. 

(4) Issue of banknotes by the State. 

Art. 11. The Commission of Control of the Public Debt 
investigates : 

(1) If the debt was contracted and the guarantee accepted in 
legal fashion. 

(2) If the issue of banknotes was made conformably to the law. 

(3) If the debts and guarantees have been duly registered. 

Art. 12. The Minister of Finance must inform the Commission 
of debts contracted by the State and the guarantees given by him 
during the second six months of the budgetary year. 

Art. 13. (1) The Commission of Control of the Public Debt draws 
up a statement showing the amount of the Public Debt and the 
guarantees accepted by the Treasury as these stand on the first 
day of the each six-monthly period of the budgetary year. 

(2) The Commission of Control of the Public Debt draws up 
this statement in the course of the first two months of the next 
six-monthly period of the budgetary year. If the date of the 
publication of this statement occurs in the period which follows 
the dissolution of the Senate and the Chamber and before the 
constitution of the Commission, the latter must draw up a statement 
of the debt position in the month following its constitution. 
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Art. 14. The Commission of Control of the Public Debt must 
present at least once a year a detailed statement of its work.... 
Here we find ourselves confronted with an interesting 

state of things. On the one hand, the new constitution has 
broken with the principle of democratic control, and, on 
the other, particularly in the realm of finance, the executive 
seeks to be controlled in the administration of finance. 


IV 

The problem of the finances under the parliamentary 
system has attracted the attention of every parliament. The 
Inter-Parliamentary Council, which is entrusted with the 
task of arranging the forthcoming Inter-Parliamentary Con- 
ference, gave particular attention during its last session to 
this problem of good financial administration in a modern 
state. 

After a long debate which, despite its interest, I cannot 
for lack of space report fully here, the sub-committee and 
the committee for the study of political questions of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union in the sessions of April 11 and 
13, 1936, laid down fundamental principles for the par- 
liamentary control of public finance. The draft resolution 
prepared by this committee of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
(an organisation which includes all the Parliaments of the 
world) is worth close study and the principles which it lays 
down for good financial administration under the representa- 
tive system should interest not merely the politician but also 
the student of public law. 

This draft resolution deals first with the question of the 
parliamentary initiative and condemns the practice at present 


in vogue in several states : 

declares that the right of initiative of Parliament in the matter 
of expenditure cannot be contested without thereby restricting the 
rights of the representatives of the people, but that such initiative, 
far from being given a free course, should be subject to certain 
limitations which would ensure the smooth working of the régime 
whilst preserving the balance between the executive and the 
legislative powers. 

It is ready to accept and to recommend such limitations as have 
secured these two advantages in the Parliaments which have made 
the experiment ; 

it quotes, as examples, the measure which stipulates that before 
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any proposal is made for expenditure as a result of parliamentary 
initiative, there shall first be agreement between the authors of the 
proposal, and 

in some countries, with the executive power, 

in other countries, a section of the assembly which shall com- 
prise 4 minimum number of members, to be fixed by the standing 
ordets ; 

—or the measure which would compel authors of any proposal 
entailing fresh expenditure to suggest the financial means of meeting 
that expenditure, either by supplementary revenue or by a reduction 
in an existing appropriation, not merely for the current year, but 
also for the following years in cases where such expenditure might 
entail successive increases in expenditure. 

declares that the rights of investigation, examination and 
control of Finance Committees, whatever their title, should in no 
wise be impaired ; 

that it is evidently desirable that Finance Committees should 
not hinder the work of Parliament by exceeding their duties and by 
abnormally increasing their attributions, and thereby be a per- 
manent cause of regrettable delay in the decisions to be taken ; 

but that the work of Finance Committees is indispensable 
previous to the discussion of the budget, in order that such dis- 
cussion may be efficacious and thorough, the executive power 
placing at the disposal of such committees all means in its possession 
to enable them to accomplish their task independently and with 
full knowledge of the facts. 


Part of the resolution is devoted to the delicate question of 
the rejection of the budget and the methods of avoiding the 
danger to the state which is inherent in such rejection : 


declares that, according to the rule of the representative system, 
the rejection of the budget by Parliament must be considered as a 
vote of censure against the executive power, which would then 
take the consequences provided for by the constitution of each 
country ; 

but that, since the life of the nation cannot be held up, the 
budget of the preceding year should be renewed for the current 
year in cases where it has been impossible to reach an agreement on 
the budget of that year—subject to the reservation that the — 
which establishes the annual character of the budget shall not be 
affected by that exceptional measure which must expire at a 
given date. 


In addition, the draft resolution contains the following 
solutions and recommendations : 


declares that control of the budget by Parliament will remain 
delusive if the year in which it is applied is separated by a long 
interval from the year in which it is submitted to the House for 
verification ; 
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that exactitude and rapidity are equally indispensable ; 

that, consequently, it is advisable to draw up the final accounts 
as quickly as possible, to simplify the rules of public accountancy 
and to adopt methods which will enable the legislative power to 
effectuate the control entrusted to it definitely, rapidly and (without 
impeding the normal working of the executive power) constantly... 


declares that the inconveniences involved in voting a budget 
for two years are so grave from the point of view of the efficacity of 

Parliamentary control that they render necessary the annual character 

of budgetary authorisation.? 

This resolution which deals with so many important 
questions—the principle of the yearly budget, the method 
of parliamentary control, etc.—will probably be accepted by 
the forthcoming Inter-Parliamentary Conference. Its interest 
lies in the nature of the tendencies it reveals in the matter 
of the financial needs of the modern state and in the fact 
that it comes from the Inter-Parliamentary Union. That 
Union is an international organisation devoted to the develop- 
ment of new methods for the work of parliament. Now that 
the parliamentary regime is in a state of crisis, when indeed 
democtacy itself is in a state of crisis, the solutions worked 
out by this organisation of international parliamentaryism 
ate of particular interest. Certainly the control of the 
financial administration—that difficult problem in par- 
liamentary technique—can be effective only if the political 
regime itself is based on the principles of liberty. The 
parliaments, which are parliaments only in name, which are 
not freely elected by the citizens, can never be competent to 
play the important part of financial controller. All they can 
do is to assent to the decisions of the executive without being 
able to bring to bear either moral support or effective control. 

B. MirkIne-GuETZEVITCH, 


General Secretary of the International 


Institute of Public Law. 
1 Bulletin interparlementaire, 1936, No. 3, pp. 78 5qqe 
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SoME ForEIGN Books 


TUDENTS will find a vast mass of interesting detail 
S: the new volumes of Russian documents (Die 

internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialismus. 

VIII Band: 1 Halbband 24 Mai bis 4 August, 1915: 
pp. xviii, 426; 2 Halbband 5 August bis 16 October, 1915 : 
pp. xviii, 427-850), although there is not so much of general 
interest as in the two preceding sections. The great issue of 
Italy has been settled and that country has entered the war 
on the Allied side. The new issue is the Balkans and 
particularly Bulgaria. Of the 929 documents printed 
in these two volumes—buttressed as usual with footnotes 
and appendices—no fewer than 825 have not been previously 
published, and they supply a record fuller than can be obtained 
elsewhere of the tortuous course of Allied diplomacy. That 
diplomacy which had obtained a success which on a long 
view was doubtful by the adhesion of Italy was now to suffer 
a disastrous defeat by the complete failure in Bulgaria which, 
in the autumn of 1915, entered the war on the side of the 
Central Powers, a failure which delayed the adhesion of 
Roumania and completed the confusion in Greece. It will 
take the reader all his time to decide what the Allied policy 
was. Its object was plain, but the policy to attain that object 
was neither consistent nor intelligent. 

It is interesting to note that having come to terms with 
Italy, the Allies found her in many ways an unsatisfactory 
ally. The documents are full of complaints which seem 
to find an echo in what certain French papers are already 
saying about the Italian ally of 1936. The Abyssinian 
question is entering its second phase as was the Adriatic 
question in these volumes, and it may be that its first 
phase is hardly worth studying now. But there are one 
ot two books which have something of permanent value in 
them—even Italian ones. L’ Africa orientale (Zanichelli, 
Bologna: pp. xii, 408) is a collection of essays published 
under the auspices of the Royal Italian Geographical Society, 
and is a storehouse of information under headings such as 
physical geography, peoples, languages and religions, climate, 
economic conditions and politics. The last section by 
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Corrado Zoli makes no bones about Italian claims but it is 
moderate, and from the point of view of an Italian colonialist 
of pre-war vintage fair. Much less scientific is Gilberto 
Betnasconi’s La Guerre e la Politica dell “Ttalia nell” Africa 
orientale (La Prora, Milan: pp. 208). Half of it is all about 
Adowa and a score of minor engagements, with Italian valour 
duly commemorated ; the other half consists of a summary 
account of Abyssinia under its last emperor and then a quite 
useful section on Italian Somaliland, where was the theatre 
of the original frontier troubles. The military half is the 
better, for the author has only a nodding acquaintance with 
political history. Of much more weight is the bigger book 
of Mario Pigli, L’Etiopia nella politica Europea (3td edition 
revised by O. Migliaio; Cedam, Padua: pp. xxiv, 286). 
The vagaries of Italian policy are detailed here with sidelights 
on the French at Fashoda and the German intrigue with 
Lij Yasu, up to the time of the admission of Abyssinia to 
the League of Nations. This, the author regards, as a triumph 
for Italian policy and the history of the subsequent years, 
including the British-Italian interchange of letters regarding 
spheres of influence and the Italo-Abyssinian treaty of 
friendship, is treated as the history of “ the supreme attempt 
at collaboration on the part of Italy.” Those who want a 
moderate enough statement of the Italian case against a 
“ hostile ” Abyssinia will find it well put here though they 
may cavil at the relish with which the author and the reviser 
regard an out-and-out imperialist solution as not only the 
most suitable but as the most moral. 


British opinion on the crisis is analysed in an interesting 
little French pamphlet, L’Opinion britannique, La Société des 
Nations et la Guerre italo—éthiopienne, by two French authors 
who know their England—Professor Paul Vaucher and 
M. Paul-Henri Siriex (Hartmann, Paris: pp. 98). The book 
is addressed to Frenchmen and is an endeavour to show that 
when the average Briton condemns the Italian aggression 
and wants League action he is perfectly sincere, but that he 
is equally sincere in regarding action as a League, not a 
national, concern. The explanation of the familiar “ moral 
indignation ” of the Briton is particularly well done. 
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Hitler gegen Christus by “ Miles Ecclesiae” (Société des 
Editions europeennes: pp. 194) is addressed primarily to 
Roman Catholics, but it is worth the attention of all students 
of the German situation, although it is written in an excess of 
religious indignation. It details the treatment of the Church 
by the Hitler regime, bitterly attacking the new heathenism and 
the repudiation of the central dogmas of Christianity by the 
“ national Bolsheviks.” Of more importance is the evidence 
here piled up of the lines which the new Ku/turkampf is taking, 
of individual persecution for offences against the state such 
as currency, smuggling and individual acts of immorality 
in one form or another, of the banning of periodicals, the 
dissolution of associations and the general circumscription in 
the name of the state of that elementary right to the translation 
of religious principle into public and even private action. 
The details of certain cases make painful reading and they 
leave no doubt of the deliberate adoption of a policy of 
exasperation which is much more difficult to encounter than 
a frontal attack on dogma and religious liberty. 

Wenzel Jacsch’s Volk und Arbeiter (Prager, Bratislava : 
pp. 138) is a well-reasoned attempt to show that an armed 
Germany will always be isolated in Europe. Her armaments 
threaten so many states that it is impossible for her to find 
allies and unless her policy in armaments changes she is 
condemned to be banned from any sort of community with 
other nations. The armaments push is the result of an exas- 
perated nationalism which characterises not only military 
officers but wide strata of the nation. The problem is to 
“ socialise ” that nationalism, for a genuine national socialism 
will make Germany “ fit in” to the European framework. 
Because that nationalism is not socialist it is imperialist and, 
as the writer argues, German imperialism is too late. It 
can achieve aullies but self-destruction, though it will 
destroy much else in the process. There is a somewhat 
similar argument in the far more fundamental book by 
Otto Bauer, Zwischen zwei Weltkriegen (Prager, Bratislava : 
pp. 356). The Austrian Socialist leader addresses his book to 
Marxists, and much of it is highly technical while the formule 
in the — are almost unintelligible to those ignorant 
of what looks like the higher mathematics. The analysis 
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is critical and abounds in quotations from Marx and Lenin 
and goes over much past history. Briefly, it sees the role 
of the socialist emigrés as one of mediation in the effort to 
induce the workers’ movement, which has aims of its own, 
and “ reformism,” which is a necessary stage in development, 
to admit the necessity of a united front. He lays stress on the 
fact that unity must not be made a fetish as so many are 
inclined to make it, for unity must take different forms in 
different countries. He takes for granted that a European 
war is certain. When that comes the duty of the Socialist 
parties of all colours in the “ fascist” countries will be to 
sabotage the efforts of their governments while in the “ non- 
fascist ” countries they must support the war effort, but at 
the same time endeavour to gain power so that, when peace 
comes, socialism will be in power on both sides of the 
trenches and a socialist peace be made. 

It is more difficult to pass judgment on the anonymous 
Ich kann nicht schweigen (Europa Europa, Zurich: pp. 210). 
The author declares—and there seems no reason at all to 
doubt him—that he was for long a member of the National 
Socialist Party and had close connections with the Reichswehr. 
He was under suspicion at the time of the great clean 
up in 1934, and as a result of his treatment then and of 
the treatment of others he went into exile. The book is 
uneven and badly arranged, consisting sometimes of narrative 
and sometimes of “ open letters.” It concerns chiefly the 
Reichstag fire and the 1934 purge, and on both throws con- 
siderable light. The Reichstag fire was, of course, the work 
of Goering and Co. and the “ purge” was a purge of men 
who knewtoo much. The fact that a man like Helldorf who was 
up to the neck in the Reichstag fire plot escaped the “ purge,” is 
said to be due to the circumstance that, unlike the unfortunate 
Ernst, he fo/d his masters that he had left a full statement 
abroad of the truth. When one remembers the little effect 
the publication of the Ernst memorandum had, it is not easy 
to see why metcy is continued. Particularly interesting is the 
comparison of the official statements on the fire and on the 
“ purge.” They are practically the same down to astonishing 
verbal resemblances, and the suggestion is that they are equally 
false and the work of the same and not very original stylist. 
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Mr. C. D. Herisson’s Les Nations anglo-saxonnes et la Paix 
(Sirey: pp. 204) is an attempt to explain the British and 
American attitude to the international situation. It is based 
on a sort of dogmatic repugnance to war, partly intellectual, 
partly emotional. The consequences of that attitude for the 
moment interest Mr. Herisson less than the exposition of it, 
which he does by a series of well-chosen quotations linked 
by some description of the circumstances. The result is a 
very suggestive book. 

Silvio Trentin’s La Crise du Droit et de l Etat (Alcan: 
pp. 498) probably contains more lessons for the political 
student than for the legal. Much of it is historical for the 
analysis of such a “crisis” involves investigation into its 
origins. The “crisis of law” is a corollary of the social 
crisis. Existing law was created to deal with a set of facts 
which no longer exist ; the inevitable “ time-lag ” of law is 
here so great as almost to divorce much of law from reality. 
The attempt of fascism to create a new sort of law is not a 
sequence but a retrogtession ; it is a mere attempt to erect 
some sort of structure in the interests of a society in 
dissolution. Prof. Trentin epitomises the crisis as the 
apparent victory of force over law and he sees no other 
solution but a revolutionary one, a social palingenesis. 

The 1935 edition of the Annuaire de Institut du Droit public 
edited by Prof. Mirkine-Guetzévitch (Sirey: pp. xvi, 946) 
reprints in full or in summary all the important constitutional 
documents of the year. As before it also contains several 
excellent essays—one on the nature of a party dictatorship 
by Prof. Kelsen, one by Prof. Scelle on the theory of 
international government and a set of three short studies 
on the discretionary power of governments by Professors 
Laun, Laski and Gaston y Marin. The Avnuaire is as 


readable and as indispensable as ever. 
R. T. CLark 
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RANDALL Davipson, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. By 
G. K. A. Bett, Bishop of Chichester. (Oxford University 
Press. 2 vols. 385.) 


Kites biographies of the later nineteenth century 





often throw light into the lobbies, the backstairs and, 

ot infrequently, the front-halls of the politics of their 
time. And in fact, what with Davidson’s own life of 
Tait, A. C. Benson’s life of his father, and Mrs. Creighton’s 
of her husband, we have a very illuminating and informative 
series of them. Now comes Dr. Bell’s official Life of Arch- 
bishop Davidson, which keeps up the standard in every way ; 
it is no less voluminous than they (1428 pp. !), it is even 
better written and it contains a vast amount of new in- 
formation, not only about the Church in Davidson’s time 
but about contemporary political figures, particularly Queen 
Victoria whose favourite ecclesiastic he was, a whole series 
of Prime Ministers from Gladstone to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and about a number of constitutional and social 
issues which agitated the time. Davidson’s Life is virtually 
the history of the Church of England from the 1860’s to 
1930; but so many were his contacts at home and abroad, 
in Society and politics no less than with the churches, that 
it almost becomes a history of the times. 

A distinguished cleric has opined that the book might 
well be advertised as “‘ The Statesman’s Indispensable Vade- 
mecum: Showing how to address Kings, Queens, Prime 
Ministers, Archbishops, Bishops, Cabinet Ministers, etc., 
upon all occasions and in all contingencies: No one in 
public life can afford to be without it.” Certainly there is 
this side to the book, as there was to Davidson; and Dr. 
Bell might almost be said to recognise it when he quotes as 
a chapter-heading a sentence of Archbishop Parker’s to 
Burghley: “ Though I have a dull head yet I see, partly by 
myself and partly by others, how the game goeth.” The 
Archbishop was assuredly a wily old thing, as his letters to 
a wounded Queen (hurt in her most sensitive spot—her 
literary vanity), to cantankerous Nonconformists and sabba- 
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tatian fanatics show. His letter to a radical Cabinet Minister, 
trying to get clergy on to the Royal Commission on the 
Aged Poor is a masterpiece of its kind: “ People are writing 
to me about it, I suppose because of my known identification, 
speaking generally, with liberal principles and policy...... 
I want to see one or two clergy on such a Commission, not 
sitting gua clergy but qua citizens......who have had absolutely 
unique opportunities,” etc. etc. But the overwhelming 
impression one is left with in reading this book is not that 
of a merely astute politician, but of a really wise statesman, 
none the less wily for being sincere, and in a sense simple, 
single-minded. The odd fact about his writing as above to 
Bryce, making the most of his opportunity, was that it was 
true: he was, “speaking generally,” a liberal. Then, too, 
he had great loyalty and discretion, and a singular dis- 
interestedness ; in a world of clerics striving for position, he 
does not seem to have been ambitious. True, he had great 
advantages—the Queen’s ear, and he had been at the centre 
of things, at Lambeth, from so early. But the very way by 
which he came to the notice of the Queen—a story which I 
have on good authority, though it is not mentioned by Dr. 
Bell, is that when he went for his famous first interview with 
the Queen on Archbishop Tait’s death, she asked him out 
of the blue, what he thought of some one for a certain 
appointment ; and Davidson, startled out of himself by such 
a request, said “Oh! no, that wouldn’t do at all.” It was 
his very candour, rather than his extreme discretion which 
recommended him to the Queen ; and from that moment he 
became her private adviser on ecclesiastical appointments. 
When one tries to sort out the curious amalgam of qualities 
which made him the Archbishop and the man he was, one 
comes to see in the end that the chief of them were, for the 
one, an appreciation of the plain man’s, the layman’s, point 
of view, and for the other, a wise judgment. If Mr. Baldwin, 
one feels, had chosen the Church for his vocation, this is the 
sort of Archbishop he would have made. 

As chaplain to Archbishop Tait, confidential adviser to 
Queen Victoria, a sort of Eminence grise to Benson, and 
Archbishop himself (1903-28), Davidson was at the very 
centre of Church affairs for half a century. It is not to be 
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wondered at that he should have left such an impress of his 
character upon the Church. One wonders equally how far 
his character as Archbishop was not also a function of the 
changing situation of the Church. He certainly witnessed in 
his long span of life a profound change in its position in our 
society: at the beginning of his time it still bore a national 
character, and it was the exception not to come within its 
sphere of influence; now nobody can claim truthfully that 
the Church of England has a national character: it is but 
one sect among others. Davidson’s life witnessed the 
change ; whether he observed it is another matter. Through- 
out his time there were people who wanted him to give a 
more active, a more definite lead, on the left or on the right ; 
but it seems that his character and method were perfectly 
adapted to the situation of a declining, a somewhat ram- 
shackle institution. Anything more vigorous, or decisive, 
might easily have upset the bus, or have led to secessions such 
as were threatened throughout his primacy. It is clear to 
anyone interested in watching how official positions tend to 
develop their own official character (¢.g. the Prime Minister ; 
or for the President du Conseil, c£. Prevost’s Histoire de France 
depuis la Guerre) that the conduct of the Primacy, whoever 
the Primate may be, must follow Davidson’s lines now, so 
long as these conditions last. 

But Davidson’s contacts with politics and secular affairs 
were wider and more important than those of any succeeding 
Archbishop are likely to be; partly for the reason that the 
House of Lords has lost a good deal of its former importance, 
and Davidson was as sedulous in attendance upon the House, 
as at the Atheneum or Grillions. It is in this sphere that 
Dr. Bell has much important new information to offer us. 
We have Davidson’s estimate of Queen Victoria, which 
strikes one as more sympathetic and intimate, and at the same 
time more just and convincing than any that we have ever 
had. There is a very interesting episode during the great 
controversy over Birrell’s Education Bill in 1906, when 
Edward VII intervened with the Liberal Prime Minister to 
get him to make concessions to the Church and ipso facto 
Conservative, point of view. There is an important letter of 
Dr. Scott Lidgett’s (pp. 600-2) expressing the standpoint of 
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political Nonconformity, so important in those years. In 
the chapter on the controversy over the Parliament Act, 
there is some new material. We learn that the Archbishop 
thought that undue pressure was brought upon the King for 
the creation of peers; but Davidson was quite wrong in 
thinking that the demand itself was unconstitutional and 
unprecedented : it followed precisely the precedent of 1832. 
It is pathetic to note how wise and how right the Archbishop 
was in his protests against the treatment of Casement, against 
the terms of the Peace Treaties, against the coal-owners’ 
attitude on the Coal Mines question—and how much in vain. 
He was no less courageous, liberal and wise—though again 
in vain—in his stand for an agreed peace at the time of the 
General Strike; and this chapter (LXXX) contains some 
valuable new information with regard to the B.B.C. at that 
juncture. The Archbishop found that he was not permitted 
to broadcast his appeal, though backed by all the churches, 
to the nation. Sir John Reith said that it “ would run counter 
to his tacit arrangement with the Government about such 
things.” The Archbishop said: “Then you have had a 
hint from Downing Street not to accept the Appeal for 
broadcast?” Sir John Reith replied: “No, Downing 
Street knows nothing about it. I am speaking entirely on 
my own responsibility.” Next day the Archbishop wrote 
for categorical information ; and in an interview was assured 
that while Birkenhead and Churchill wanted the Government 
to commandeer the B.B.C., “‘ Baldwin had resisted it because 
of his confidence in the power shown by Reith and his friends 
of managing the matter wisely ” (pp. 1308-10). Very in- 
teresting to the student of politics. 

In the long-range view, the whole of Davidson’s primacy 
was dominated by the dilemma in the relations between 
Church and State. It confronted him at the outset with the 
Royal Commission on the Discipline of the Clergy, and at 
the end with the defeat in Parliament of the Revised Prayer 
Book: a complex of difficult issues all springing from the 
unsatisfactory situation since the change in the position of 
the Church, for which there was no solution now except 
Disestablishment. But this Davidson was unwilling to 
recognise. No wonder he had (according to Sir Edward 
Grey) such a puzzled face. But a great man all the same. 
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The Bishop of Chichester’s Life of Davidson is worthy 
of its subject, which is saying a great deal: it is admirable 
in every way. In all its length (1428 pp.!), I have only 
noticed two mistakes ; his account of medieval appointments 
to bishoprics being practically at the disposal of the Crown 
(p. 162), is too Anglican to be entirely true. It depended 
upon the relative strength of the King and the Pope: some- 
times the one prevailed, sometimes the other. And the —y 
who is referred to on p. 1096 is obviously not Benedict XIV, 
but Benedict XV. A. L. Rowse. 


We Europeans. By Juxian S. Hux ey and A. C. Happon, 
with a chapter on Europe Overseas by A. M. Carr- 
SAUNDERS. (Jonathan Cape. 85. 6d.) 


HERE is little doubt that, of all human emotions, 
| | hate and fear are those to which politicians can appeal 
with the greatest confidence. Such an appeal may, 
of course, be made with a laudable object. In 
Moscow in 1928 I saw an appeal to liquidate illiteracy in 
order to overcome Sir Austen Chamberlain. Unfortunately, 
the victims of hate propaganda are generally more accessible 
than Sir Austen. At the present moment Europeans are 
being urged to hate one another because they belong to 
different races, while certain theories about race have long 
been used to justify social inequality in colonies and in the 
United States. 

The book before us examines the notion of race with 
special reference to Europe. The authors are well qualified 
for their task. Dr. Haddon spent many years of his life in 
studying the tangled racial problems of Melanesia, where, 
as a European, he could be entirely impartial as between 
Polynesians, Papuans, and Australian blacks. Dr. Huxley 
has made equally impartial studies of the race problem in 
fresh-water shrimps, where experiment is possible, as it is 
not with man. 

On the whole they have done their job well. “ Race” 
emerges as a term very hard to define and never accurately 
defined by the apostles of racial purity. Further, as between 
different Europeans, it is a statistical conception entirely 
inapplicable to individuals. 
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Where two human groups differ as regards a physical 
characteristic so completely that there is no overlap, they 
may fairly be regarded as of different races. Thus the lightest 
West African has a darker skin than the darkest European. 
On the other hand the darkest Swede has darker hair and 
eyes than the fairest Sicilian. We can only define the innate 
characters of Swedes and Sicilians by averages. We cannot 
be sure that any given individual belongs to one group 
rather than the other. The authors have provided a most 
entertaining parlour game by giving a series of sixteen 
photographs to be assigned to various nationalities, which 
illustrate this point very well. 

Nor is there any evidence that the present variability 
is due to the mixture of originally pure races. We cannot 
observe the pigmentation of our ancestors, but we can 
measure their skulls, and the work of Dr. Morant, which 
the authors rather unaccountably do not cite, shows that 
skull shape was just as variable in prehistoric Europeans 
as it is today. Perhaps a consideration of his work might 
have induced the authors to modify the views expressed by 
them on p. 137. And I think that a study of the geographical 
races of ladybirds, and of the records of fertile unions between 
monkeys assigned to different genera might have disclosed 
a closer parallelism between human and animal variation 
than they have been willing to admit on pages 99 and 138. 

There are a few other questionable biological statements, 
for example the “ classical ” but mythical case of the Chinese 
Primrose cited on p. 89, but on the whole the statement of 
modern knowledge about the interaction of heredity and 
environment can be highly recommended. 

To many readers Chapter VII, which deals with the 
ethnic composition of the various European peoples, will 
be the most interesting in the book. Among other things 
it will serve to dispel the beliefs that there is a German race, 
and that the Germans are predominantly Nordic. The claim 
that all German-speaking peoples should be politically united 
has been supported by a wholly mythical biological theory. 
It would be possible to divide Europe into its existing 
number of twenty-seven states so as to make each include 
as physically homogeneous a population as possible. Germany 
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would not be one of them. The north-western Germans 
would be included with the Danes, the broad-headed 
Bavatians with most of the Austrians and Swiss. Such a 
division, one may add, would cut across existing political, 
cultural, and economic boundaries in such a way as to make 
the Treaty of Versailles appear a monument of justice and 
common sense. The fundamental divisions of Europe are 
not on a racial basis. 

By confining their attention to Europe and the overseas 
peoples of European origin, the authors have avoided the 
most important of racial problems. In Europe racial and 
cultural frontiers do not coincide. In the world as a whole, 
they do so to a considerable extent. It is a great deal more 
plausible that the peculiarities of negro or Central American 
cultures are largely determined by innate characters than 
that those of Germany or Italy are so. But it is by no means 
certain. 

Personally, I am inclined to doubt it. In view of the very 
marked differential birth-rates within a nation which modern 
eugenical research has disclosed, it seems likely that the 
innate characteristics of a people may change fairly rapidly 
through selection of the types which are fittest in the 
Darwinian sense (i.e., breed most rapidly) in the existing 
culture. If this is so culture may determine race rather than 
conversely. If the innate psychological characters of negroes 
are found to differ significantly from those of Europeans 
(and this is not yet proved to be the case) these characters 
may turn out to be the product of their tribal systems rather 
than conversely. 

The fact is that we know extremely little about racial 
characteristics. It is only in the last few decades that our 
knowledge of genetics and psychology has so far developed 
that we can even ask the right questions. Very few of them 
have yet been answered. Some readers will find this book 
unexciting because it does not tell a clear story. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no clear story to be told. But the authors 
have done a real service by collecting the known facts and 
by exposing a number of fallacies which are generally 
believed. 

J. B. S. Hatpane. 
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FriepricH EnGers. By Gustav Mayer. (Chapman & 
Hall. 155.) 

T is an astonishing thing that no adequate study of the 
ES of Engels has been available until lately. A couple 

of years ago the Professor of Social-Democratic History 

in the University of Berlin published the two-volume 
biography in German upon which this life in English is 
based. The German edition had to be published at the 
Hague, and its author is no longer occupying his professorial 
chair at Berlin. Social-Democraiic History has ceased to be 
a professable subject in Germany, and it has, oddly enough, 
never become one here. No one, therefore, has hitherto made 
it his academic duty and interest to discover how the early 
industrialism of this country, in which Engels, like his a/fer 
ego, spent the greater part of his adult life, conditioned the 
y eo of his thought. That theme makes a consider- 
able part of this volume—which, let it be noted, is, and, we 
British being what we are, has to be much shorter and simpler 
than its German predecessor. As Professor Mayer says, his 
book “ deals especially with the man and the politician, and 
leaves the theorist in the background.” Fortunately, 
Professor Mayer has not been too austere about the back- 
ground, so that the reader gets a most illuminating account 
of the interests and antagonisms that occupied Engels in the 
yeats of apprenticeship which prepared him for his life-long 
partnership with Marx, and of that partnership itself. 

Dr. Mayet’s intimate study of Engels has outstanding 
merits. The theme is fresh; the learning is massive; the 
temper is tolerant. Engels is written of as an actual human 
being, and his thought is analysed not as the dead theories 
of a departed prophet but as the living endeavours of a 
scholarly, sensitive and enquiring man to understand his 
own experience, relate it to the thought and experience of 
others earlier and contemporary, and build it into a system. 
Professor Mayer describes with enviable insight the very 
varied factors which contributed to the final shaping of 
Engels’s creed. In his period of intellectual apprenticeship 
he observed the class-conflicts of bourgeois Bremen, the 
developing antagonisms of Restoration France and Chartist 
England, the transforming processes of industrialism at its 
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metropolis in Manchester. He learnt from business experience 
in the family mill: his Irish proletarian friend, Mary Burns, 
showed him the cellar-dwellings of the Irish poor in 
Manchester—Chadwick’s Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
Population (1842) adds confirmatory detail to Engles’s Con- 
dition of the Working Classes (1845): James Leach, the 
Chartist, doubtless showed him visually the evidence he 
used in his now forgotten and anonymous Stubborn Facts 
from the Factories (1844): the processes of social differ- 
entiation, class conflict, political and economic change 
were witnessed, analysed and explained. The things that 
impelled Disraeli to New England Toryism drove Engels to 
question all his inherited beliefs. His intellectual heritage 
was soon widened. His reading included Hegel and Heine, 
Feuerbach and Hess, Eugéne Sue, Georges Sand and Charles 
Dickens, the apologists of Christianity and the agnostics. 
The philosophers, historians, poets heightened his sensitive- 
ness. There was no divorce between real life and the life 
of the mind. Hence, when in 1844 Engels left Manchester, 
he was fully equipped for his great constructive partnership 
with Marx. 

The story of that partnership is told in this admirable 
biography with a care and understanding that win the 
culate respect. There is no hero-worship and no belittle- 
ment of either Engels or Marx. There is public history as 
well as personal and the connexions between them are not 
lost sight of. What makes Engels so real and attractive a 
figure in this book is the skill! and tenacity with which 
Professor Mayer keeps him, so to speak, in this world: here 
Engels lives and moves not in a world of rarified ideological 
unreality but in one which is full of strife and confusion 
and fatality, one which required interpretation and leadership, 
one in which a history that is more than past politics is being 
made. The curiosity, liveliness and insight of Engels are 
continually surprising. To see the familiar events of English 
history as well as the events of Europe and America as 
Engels saw them is extremely illuminating—or, rather, as 
Engels and Marx saw them, for the partnership is never lost 
sight of. “If we put ourselves in the place of these two 
men,” Professor Mayer writes, “and realise how, in the 
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conviction that they possessed more correct historical 
standards than their contemporaries, they strove towards 
their goal without powet and without a party worthy of the 
name, we can understand that they could retain a belief in 
themselves only by shutting themselves up in their own 
faith...... No stranger could see what right they had to 
claim infallibility for their beliefs.” No stranger can now. 
But no intelligent stranger can fail to be deeply impressed 
by the quality of their comment on events whose character 
is, or seems to be, familias. To Marxians and non-Marxians 
Professor Mayer’s biography of Engels will be intriguing. It 
will be read gladly, even greedily, by those who share the 
faith of Marx and Engels. But it should be read also, and 
particularly, by those who think Marx and Engels unimport- 
ant purveyors of exploded heresies. English scholarship has 
been singularly insular in its attitude to them, unless it be 
that that neglect of them has arisen from studied policy. 
Professor Mayer provides, as it were, a chance to escape from 
the consequences of that neglect, a short cut to the Marx- 
Engels point-of-view about the events of their lifetime and 
their interpretation of them. 

It would be easy to write at length of this book. It must 
be said that it is always interesting to read, but it is far more 
than just that. It has the quality of the good biography that 
is most important—its subject lives for us as much as for 
his contemporaries. And that is because of the universality 
of the conflicts in which Engels played his part. Politicians 
used to be “ educated ” in political biography and history. 
Pethaps that sort of specialisation was good enough half a 
century ago. Jt most certainly is not now. To widen it, the 
study of the lives of such figures as Engels may be most 
confidently recommended. It would be difficult to name a 
biography of recent years that equals this in “ significance ” 
ot “ cogency,” that is, in aptness to the understanding of 
our own times. Professor Mayer has performed an extremel 
difficult task in a most modest and masterly way. His boo 
deserves the careful study of a very wide public. It is far 
more than a contribution to Marxist studies. It is essential 
to the student of history whatever his predilections, and to 
the student of contemporary society. H. L. BEALgs. 
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REPORT ON THE BritisH Coat INpustry. (Political and 
Economic Planning. 75. 6d. paper boards, 10s. 6d. cloth.) 

THE Coat Scuttte. By Josep Jones. (Faber. 55.) 

THE Miner’s Two Bos. Edited by W. H. Wiitams. 
(Martin Lawrence. 25. 6d.) 

MINERS, OWNERS AND MysreriEs. (Waterlow. 6d.) 

Stay Down Miner. By Monracu Stater. (Martin 
Lawrence. 25. 6d.) 

SouTH WALES NEEDs A PLan. By H. A. MARQUAND. Assisted 
by GWYNNE MEARA. (Allen e Unwin. 75. 6d.) 

T HE last few months have been prolific in books about 





coal, its past, present and future. Of these the 

100,000-wotd report by the Industries Group of 

Political and Economic Planning stands out from the 
rest. P.E.P. represents what is generally known as planned 
capitalism, and that standpoint is faithfully reflected in this 
volume. The miliew in which the writers live and move 
imposes certain limitations on their thought which are 
consciously, or unconsciously, accepted; but their blind 
spots are insignificant compared with the vigour with which 
they tackle the bowling sent down to them by this most 
intractable of industries. This is the best book written on 
the coal industry for many a year. 

It deals systematically with six broad — of the 
industry : (1) coal production ; (2) structure and organisation 
of the coal-mining industry; (3) coal consumption; (4) 
distribution, prices and transport; (5) exports; (6) labour 
and employment. Out of the vast mass of statistics, which 
are admirably collated and charted, two great facts stare the 
reader in the face. One is the rapid increase in mechanisation 
in the last few years. The percentage of coal cut by machine 
rose from 28 in 1929 to 47 in 1934 and poy stands now 
at over 50. This means that nothing short of an Industrial 
Revolution is going on inside the industry. Mechanisation, 
as in other industries, increases overhead costs but displaces 
labour, and has accounted for a fall in production costs of 
7d. a ton between 1929 and 1934; labour costs fell by 63d. a 
ton and as there was no general reduction in wage rates the 
decrease is clearly due to the displacement of man by the 
machine. P.E.P. marshals such facts as these in an arresting 
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way ; but a word about the machine’s revolutionary influence 
on the miner’s life would not have been amiss. The tale is 
one not only of greater average output, decreased costs and 
displaced labour but of greater strain, loss of freedom and 
increased danger. 

The other great fact is the influence of Part 1 of the Coal 
Mines Act in delaying that reorganisation of the industry 
which every informed observer knows to be urgently neces- 
saty, but is stubbornly resisted by those in control of the 
industry. Parts I and II of the 1930 Act were complementary, 
but unfortunately the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission 
has been thwarted in its task at every turn, and only now is 
to be endowed with the powers which Parliament intended 
it should have. In default of the working of Part II of the 
Act, Part I has tended to arrest even that degree of re- 
organisation which in a free industry might have taken 
place under the play of economic forces. Under the Act 
each pit has been given a new asset—the right to produce a 
certain quota of coal or to sell that quota to others. The 
transference of quotas has to some extent led to a desirable 
concentration of production, but only at the expense of 
keeping open pits which on economic grounds ought to be 
closed. If anyone doubts that there are large numbers of 
pits which should be closed, let him digest the authoritative 
figures given in the report: there is in the British coal 
industry a surplus productive capacity of some 80 million 
tons a year, and the increase in costs due to working below 
capacity may be as much as 2s. a ton, or even 3s. 6d. a ton 
for a fully mechanised mine. The fact has to be faced, and 
is faced by P.E.P., that concentration of production, like 
mechanisation, will be followed, at least temporarily, by a 
displacement of labour. In the eyes of P.E.P. this is a burden 
which the national shoulders should be prepared to receive, 
and they suggest such methods as pensions, the raising of the 
school-leaving age, and transference of workers. 

It is not possible even to indicate the remaining contents 
of this comprehensive and lucid report. Let this only be said 
that it deserves to be read, marked, learned and inwardly 
digested by all who have the interests of this great industry 
at heart. 
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The conclusions of the report are often reinforced by a 
valuable work from the President of the Mine Workers’ 
Federation. Mr. Joseph Jones (who is also a member of 
the Reorganization Commission) agrees that Part I of the 
1930 Act is not working satisfactorily and cannot in itself 
provide a solution of the industry’s difficulties. He examines 
with some care the unemployment among miners, which he 
traces to diminished demand, development of foreign coal- 
fields, and mechanisation. He pins his faith to the develop- 
ment of coal processing, to the unification of the coal-mining 
industry under public ownership and to the integration of coal 
with other power and fuel industries. 

Mr. Jones introduces an important subject which the 
P.E.P. report touches, but only for a moment. This is the 
miner’s charge that the quarterly ascertainments by which 
wages ate determined do not give a true picture of the 
industry’s profits or losses owing to the practice by which 
colliery owners sell coal to subsidiary or associated under- 
takings at prices below what it would fetch in the open 
market; it is a matter of indifference whether they make 
their profit at the end or the beginning, and by making it 
at the end, miners’ wages are kept down to the minimum. 
This charge is more fully examined in a book edited from the 
Labour Research Department under a title which links the 
present with the days of the Sankey Commission. “ The 
Miner’s Two Bob ” sets out the case for the increase in the 
wage-rates which the miners began to demand last summer 
and which has now been partly granted. It gives useful 
examples of a large number of composite undertakings. 

A pamphlet written by “an observer who is neither 
coal-owner not miner but close to both” made a useful 
contribution to the recent dispute. One of the points at issue 
was whether agreements should be on a national basis (as 
the workers desired) or on district bases (as the owners 
contended). The anonymous writer, from a close experience 
of the conciliation machinery in the engineering industry, 
makes a convincing case that the complexity of the coal- 
mining industry is no bar to national negotiations ; for the 
engineering industry is infinitely more complex and yet 
negotiations have long been carried out nationally with 
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conspicuous success. He also pleads, like Mr. Joseph Jones, 
for the integration of the fuel industries and, like P.E.P., for 
an effective reorganisation of the coal-mining industry itself. 


The recent wages dispute has also brought forth a story 
of the “ stay-down ” strikes which took place last year in 
South Wales. For those strikes were an attempt, in view of 
the coming struggle, to reassert the authority of the Miners’ 
Federation in places where it was challenged by the “ non- 
political” Industrial Union. Mr. Slater does not give a 
connected sequence of events—his volume is “ Number One 
of a series of Reportage(!) books”—but the mingled humour 
and grim reality of het spontaneous outburst of feeling in 
the Welsh valleys live again in spite of his style. 


For a wider study of Welsh problems the reader will turn 
with advantage to Professor Marquand’s, “South Wales 
Needs a Plan.” Professor Marquand, a rising economist who 
holds the chair of Industrial Relations at Cardiff, brilliantly 
analyses the past history and present state of South Wales, 
and suggests many sound schemes by which the industrial 
position may be improved. South Wales is a victim of the 
wave of economic nationalism which has swept the world. 
By its exports of coal, iron and steel, and tinplates, it obtained 
the means to purchase the food, clothes and other commodities 
needed by its people. When the outside world began to 
refuse its exports, it could no longer maintain so large a 
population, and in ten years a quarter of a million people left 
the area: nor could it support so high a standard of life for 
the remainder. A new threat came ae home when it was 
proposed to remove part of the tinplate industry to Lincoln- 
shire, and though in the event the new works are to be 
erw at Ebbw Vale that does not improve the prospect 

ore West Wales. As economic nationalism is likely to 
continue, it is necessary to start in South Wales new industries 
dependent on the three big exporting industries, but catering 
mainly for the home markets. Professor Marquand has some 
admirable suggestions on these lines; and, what is no less 
important, he suggests means by which the capital may 
be found. 

Ivor THOMAS. 
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THE Risk OF EuropeaN LrperauisM. By Harold J. Laski. 
(Allen & Unwin. 75. 6d.) 


interpretation ” and he suggests in his preface that the 

word “ essay ” covers apologetically the sin of historical 

inadequacy. In a sense the apology is justified. Like 
everything which he writes, this essay is extraordinaril 
stimulating to thought; every paragraph sparkles with 
ideas and with the suggestion of or for profound thought. 
Professor Laski’s historical “ omnicompetence ”—to use a 
favourite word of his own—is staggering and he weats his 
immense learning and uses his omnivorousness so gaily and 
lightly that in reading him one is tempted to say that if the 
author of The Anatomy of Melancholy rewrote Karl Marx in 
the style of Mr. Max Beerbohm, he would remind us of Pro- 
fessor Laski. These rare and valuable intellectual qualities 
make him an exceptional teacher, and his writings sat their 
best have the same effect upon the reader as he has upon his 
pupils—they stimulate him to study and to think. On the 
other hand, the method and its excellences have their definite 
limitations. This kind of stimulation relies for its effect upon 
a rapid and kaleidoscopic throwing of images and ideas 
upon the screen of our minds. That does not mean, of course, 
that the ideas themselves must necessarily be superficial or 
unimportant, but the profounder interconnections between 
them, the subtler depths in which reservations and contra- 
dictions turn half-truths into whole truths, are not easily 
reached or reconciled by this method. This explains why 
Professor Laski is right in calling his book an essay, and why, 
with all our admiration for it, we wish it had been something 
more. The quality of his thought is such that we could 
wish that he would retire into the wilderness and meditate— 
as so many great men have done—for some years, for we feel 
certain that he would then bring us back that something 
more, something well worth having. 


Meanwhile we are not ungrateful for the essay. It is an 
essay in the Marxian interpretation of history. It traces the 
rise and fall of European liberalism from the end of the Middle 
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Ages to the emergence of fascism, and it interprets liberalism 
as the social philosophy of the middle classes secreted by them 
in terms of power and politics as the inevitable integument 
of their economic dominance. No socialist—indeed, very few 
non-socialists—today will deny that there is an immense 
amount of truth in this interpretation. Almost every page 
of the book contains some illuminating example of the relation 
between the postulates of liberalism and the economic 
implications of the capitalist system. To take only one 
instance, we may refer to the theme, constantly recurring, 
of —— and the attitude towards it which gradually changed 
and crystallized from the seventeenth century (p.155) through 
Burke (p. 202) to Arthur Young (p. 210) who summed it 
up—his own and our funeral—in the pregnant sentence ; 
“Everyone but an idiot knows that the lower classes must 
be kept poor, or they will never be industrious.” 


No one will deny the funeral. The coffin is there and every 
one, including Professor Laski, is hard at work driving nails 
into it. Indeed, no one has driven more or larger nails into 
it than he has. And what about the corpse ? One sometimes 
wonders whether in the enthusiasm for nailing down the coffin 
they have not forgotten to put in the corpse. The assumption 
that the corpse is dead is universal, and we are no believers 
in political miracles and resurrections. But we would put 
in a plea for the proper identification of corpses, including 
that of liberalism, before burial. And it is here that we hope 
that Professor Laski will go on to a more thorough identi- 
fication than the space and design of a Marxian essay allows 
him. If he does, he will probably find that a purely economic 
interpretation of liberalism is a great deal, but not the whole, 
of the truth, and that there is a considerable difference between 
a coffin and a corpse. For instance, there is the question of 
the relation of the individual to society, the question whether 
we should organise the state on the assumption that society 
is for the individual or on the assumption that the individual 
is for society. A question, transcending economics, which 
is intimately connected with liberalism and will, we venture 
to prophesy, not be buried in its grave. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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WARNING FROM THE WesT INDiES. By W. M. MAcMILLAN. 
(Faber t» Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


T®: book sets out to shake complacency especially 


in New Africa by showing the state of our oldest 

colonies. But the author does not indulge in highly- 

coloured writing. After a lengthy visit to the West 
Indies he records in unassuming prose certain facts and 
suggestions. 


The theme of poverty runs through the book, and the 
curse of the 2,000,000 folk concerned is the vicious circle 
of expensive needs which cannot be financed. Health is at 
a low standard, so is food. Houses of the majority ate one 
ot two-roomed cabins and they are overcrowded. Sanitation 
is bad; medical services are better. Population is dense, 
in Barbados over 1,000 per square mile. The standard of 
living is low. Unemployment and under-employment are 
tife and agricultural wages vary from five to about twelve 
shillings a week, save in Jamaica. 


The chief source of wealth is agriculture which is at a 
low ebb. The only great industry is sugar production and 
it is in extremis. There is a large landless proletariat in dire 
distress. Landowners in debt to banks, and millowners 
often cannot pay wages and share crops with tenant workers. 
Ninety per cent. of the people are descendants of African 
negro slaves. Seventy per cent. of the children are illegitimate. 
The author does not deal with the population problem, 
which is an appalling difficulty all over the tropics. Resources 
must be developed, he says, with the help of outside capital 
given with due financial checks. He considers that the 
Executive is everywhere weak owing to divided control 
between the Government and representatives elected on a 
narrow franchise or nominated, who have not executive 
power. 


It seems that the policy of leaving agriculture to in- 
dividualist amateurs has broken down, with its corollary 
cheap labour. So has the policy of a weak Executive and 
cheese-paring economies necessitated by state poverty. 
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Surely, in these fertile islands and mainland territories Britain 
must tackle her task by comprehensive state planning and 
action rather than by palliatives, loans, grants, subsidies and 
the like. A preliminary necessity would be a workable 
constitution combining power and responsibility. 

T. Rem 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
(Oxford University Press, 1936.) 


F free institutions are to survive, two tasks have to be 
Tee: first, we must submit parliamentary machinery 

to drastic revision, and, secondly, we must combat the 

— indifference to public affairs. There is unfor- 
tunately little sign that the democracies are yet ready to under- 
take the first of these tasks. In the fundamental matter 
of political education, however, we are beginning to awaken. 
Teachers and publicists have been urging the need to relate 
school life to social responsibility, and more and more 
schools have been experimenting in this direction. The 
Association for Education in Citizenship is now in being 
to assist this movement by advice and propaganda. The 
important volume under review represents its opening effort. 

Education for citizenship, as here envisaged, is something 
of far wider import than what used to be called “ civics.” 
It does not depend on the introduction into the school course 
of one or two new subjects such as politics or economics : 
it implies the development of a clear social purpose in the 
teaching as a whole. Of course, the demand that education 
shall produce not merely the good man but the good citizen 
of a democracy brings us up against certain basic queries. 
What qualities do we require in the citizen of a free com- 
munity ? To what extent are the mental aptitudes developed 
by academic discipline transferred to other departments of 
intellectual activity ? What of the teacher’s bias in political 
and economic affairs? To what extent is dogma admissible 
in the inculcation of democratic principles ? These questions 
are honestly faced in the admirable introductory chapters 
contributed by Sir Emest Simon and Mrs. Eva M. Hubback. 
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When such general considerations have been disposed of, 
we come to practical matters of the class-room. Articles 
either written by, or based on the work of, practising teachers 
show how the ordinary subjects of the curriculum can hel 
to provide the background of knowledge and the attitude 
of mind essential for effective membership of a free com- 
munity. These chapters, reinforced as they are by specimen 
schemes of work, are full of sound advice. 

It was no doubt inevitable that this pioneer volume should 
take for granted the framework of the conventional curticu- 
lum, and that each specialist contributor should consider 
his “ subject ” in isolation. It is clear, however, as indeed 
Mr. F. C. Happold suggests in his interesting paper on 
“ Grouped ” Courses, that the matter cannot be left here. 
The schools have too long been struggling with an over- 
ctowded and aimless curriculum, taking comfort from the 
fallacious belief that this or that subject will at any rate 
“train the mind,” however vague its relation to modern life. 
If the school course is to be given the desired central purpose, 
modification of detail will not be enough: it must be re- 
shaped in main outline. How this can best be done is a prob- 
lem that the Association for Education in Citizenship will 
doubtless tackle in due course. 

M. ALDERTON PINK. 


Pareto. By FRANz BorkKENAU. (Chapman ¢» Hall. 6s.) 
HIS is the second volume in a series of short bio- 
| gtaphies of modern sociologists, edited by Professor 
Ginsberg and Alexander Farquharson. The purpose 
of the series is more accurately described by the words 
of the editorial note, which speaks of “ studies of modern 
sociology.” Biography is of secondary importance, and 
Dr. Borkenau may be criticised for having stressed too 
much the derivation of Pareto’s sociology from his family life 
and his political prejudices. This type of causation is always 
difficult to prove, and the argument is a two-edged weapon 
which is liable to wound the biographer as well as his subject. 
In any case the important thing, in this series, is to explain 
to the interested reader what sociology means, and to do 
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this not so much by defining it as a subject, as by showing 
it as a point of view and a method of study. We want to 
be told what particular problems interested these thinkers 
and how they tackled them, and in what respects their 
approach differs from that of historians, economists and 
political scientists. What they achieved is less significant 
than what they attempted, for we know that the social riddle 
has not been solved. The recent past must be studied as a 
source of guidance for the future. 


Dr. Borkenau has met this need, but in a rather curious 
way. He begins with an exposition of Pareto’s theory, 
which is difficult, highly technical and devastatingly des- 
tructive. No reader could feel happy in accepting the word 
of so merciless a oy, counsel without hearing the 
accused speak in his own defence. The book is not a 
substitute for reading Pareto, but a richly suggestive guide 
for the student who has time to go to the original. When 
we reach the constructive part of the study, we find that it 
consists mainly, not of the valuable and helpful ideas found 
in Pareto, but of Dr. Borkenau’s ideas as to what Pareto 
ought to have said. 


In spite of the hypercritical tone of the early chapters, 
the general assessment of Pareto is not unfair. He certainly 
failed to produce a general sociology. His insistence on the 
role of sentiments in determining social behaviour had value, 
although it was not original and was not sufficiently supported 
by psychological knowledge. The immense advances made 
by psychology since Pareto wrote have rendered his analysis 
out of date. His most helpful contribution is the theory of 
the circulation of élites, which, although fallacious in many 
points of detail, serves to expose the superficiality of some 
egalitarian ideas. But his main defect all through lies in 
his failure to incorporate his analysis of individual types in 
a study of those social customs and institutions which govern 
individual and group behaviour. He imagined that the 
problem of domination could be studied in terms of persons 
only, whereas in reality it is primarily a problem of the tasks 
to be done and the machinery available for doing them. To 
all this we can subscribe, and the lesson it teaches is that 
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sociology is something more than social psychology, since 
it includes the dynamic analysis of social structure. A very 
clever book, and as stimulating as a wasp on a summer 
afternoon. 

T. H. MARSHALL 


THE SOCIALISATION OF IRON AND STEEL. By “ INGor.” 
(Gollancz. 55.) 

HE Labour Party and the T.U.C. have so far given us 

| only an outline of the system of control which they 

would apply to the iron and steel industry. The great 

value of this book is that it goes further and explains 

what the socialist controllers of the industry might do with 

their power, why those things ought to be done, and why 

the present controllers of the industry will be unable to do 

them. The author is not content with socialisation for social- 

isation’s sake. He sees clearly that the really difficult problems 
will arise after socialisation has taken place. 

Two thitds of the book are devoted to an admirably clear 
account of the existing structure and organisation of the 
industry. The author writes with such expert knowledge 
that he must surely have spent many years in a responsible 
position within the indu‘try. I liked particularly his concise 
account of the structure of the industry in South Wales, 
though I am inclined to think that he overestimates the present 
efficiency of the tinplate industry and the skill of its workers. 
His style is simple and forceful; and the non-expert reader 
will find him easy to read and to understand. 

He shows clearly that a structure adapted to Free Trade 
must become considerably modified under Protection. At 
the same time he is fully aware of the imminence of over- 
expansion, over-capitalisation and inflation, if the industry is 
permitted to continue in its present state—safeguarded 
externally by tariffs and cartel agreements, but with the loosest 
possible co-ordination at home. He perceives too that the 
engineer’s ideal of very large productive units, despite their 
low costs of production when working at capacity, does 
not necessarily yield the maximum economic gain over a 
long period. The British industry cannot afford to imitate 
the “ gigantism ” of the Russian. 
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The temptation to over-invest in steel plants during 
boom periods is irresistible under private ownership; and 
the amalgamations that take place are too often made for 
financial rather than technical reasons. The consequent 
instability of a basic industry has far-reaching repercussions. 
Private owners almost ignore the necessity for planning 
the transfer of labour to new industries as the efficiency of 
the old increases. National economic planning is almost 
impossible without control over this most important of 
“ capital-goods ” industries. Briefly, these are the main 
arguments in favour of socialisation. 

In the author’s opinion, the independence of such a body 
as the Central Electricity Board is as undesirable as the 
bureaucracy of a state department. He therefore proposes 
that the industry should be run by a Steel Combine as a sub- 
department of a Ministry of Heavy Industry, free from 
detailed Treasury control. Before it is taken over, a prelimi- 
naty survey by a Commission authorised to inspect all estab- 
lishments and their books is essential. The author is 
rematkably well informed, and his book is distinguished by 
understanding and judgment. 

H. A. MARQUAND. 


AN AMERICAN ExPERIMENT. Jy E. M. HuGu—Jones and 
E. A. Rapice. (Oxford University Press. 65.) 


Ts volume deserves the widest possible circulation 
in this country, for neither in America nor here has a 
better short book on the New Deal been published. 

It is clear, it is precise, and, so far as is possible in 
these matters, it is without bias. Written, moreover, by 
men who have learned in a real way to know America from 
within, it conveys something of the magnitude of the issues 
that are being debated and decided there. To most English- 
men, the American scene is so complicated and confused 
that ignorance of its momentousness is widespread. Messrs. 
Hugh-Jones and Radice have been at pains to make an admir- 
able blue print of the significant experiment they have sur- 
veyed. To read it is at least to have some sense of the scale 
upon which the experiment is proceeding. 
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What is the outcome of their survey? In any brief but 
comprehensive way, it is difficult to make an adequate judg- 
ment. It is clear enough that, compared with the grim picture 
of 1933, when President Roosevelt took over the reins of 
power, there are real advances to record. The Tennessee Valley 
experiment, the Securities Act, the Public Utilities Act, 
these are real achievements. There is a good deal, also, on the 
positive side in the legislation on unemployment insurance 
and old age pensions ; it is also probable that there has been a 
gain in the release from the thraldom of the gold standard. 
Much has been done to help the farmer ; something of the 
defeatist mood of organised labour has disappeared; and 
there is a general business recovery of significant proportions. 
The fact that the President’s re-election is, short of a miracle, 
to be taken for granted is sufficient evidence that he has made 
a contribution of importance to American well-being. 

But there are things of importance also on the other side. 
Nira has gone; and it has gone unbewailed even by those 
who were distressed at the attitude of the Supreme Court. 
So, also, has A.A.A.; and the Court has struck a grave blow 
at the New Deal by “ its decisions ” in the main cases con- 
cerning the Guffey Act and the powers of the Securities 
Commission. What is emerging from the experience of the 
New Deal is (i) the profound need of constitutional revision, 
(ii) of a really adequate civil service, (iii) of a politically con- 
scious labour movement, and (iv) of an American business 
community capable of making up its mind that the epoch 
of the positive state has arrived. On any comprehensive 
scale, the experience of the last three years appears to indicate 
that there has been no possibility of effective planning under 
capitalism and that neither the business men nor the present 
majority of the Supreme Court will permit it if they can. 
There is, further, an immense amount of latent Fascist feeling 
in America which may easily assume dangerous proportions. 
Louisiana, Arkansas, California, Mississippi, Georgia, are 
not very far removed from Fascist states. Scepticism about 
democracy is widespread. Men like Father Coughlin win a 
support for their fantastic nostrums that is disquieting. 
There is a good deal of the same ignorant anti-semitism as 
that upon which Hitler battened in the years of his struggle 
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towards power. Let recovery be long delayed, let Wall 
Street make up its mind that political democracy is a threat 
to its empire (not as yet seriously challenged) and the next 
decade might see an end of historic America. 

All this, I think, the observant seader will infer from 
the illuminating pages of this book. There are, perhaps, 
considerations its authors do not emphasise which are worth 
noting. The great shift to the Left in the climate of intel- 
lectual opinion is important; there is not one significant 
writer on the side of traditional business in America today. 
The awakening of young America (not least in the colleges) 
is also of importance. So, too, is the rift within the Federation 
of Labour; the movement towards industrial unionism, 
the drive to a farmer-labour party, are both of them hopeful 
signs. The real problem is one of time. If there is opportunity 
to build a consolidated Left before it is too late, America 
may still be retained for democracy in its classic form. That 
is the real importance of President Roosevelt. He has no 
Left opinions. But he is too profoundly aware of the Right’s 
inadequacies not to move Left if, while he is in office, a Left 
opinion secures powerful support in the country. His 
next four years are the Left’s opportunity ; after 1940, they 
may be too late. Those years are going to show as in no other 
country what vitality is left in the normal principles of 
representative government in the epoch of capitalism in 
decline. That constitutes the importance of America for 
Western civilisation. For the country in which liberal 
doctrine might most easily be saved will be given the supreme 
opportunity of proving its adaptability in the face of crises. 
America has the chance of showing that there is a genuine 
alternative to fascism and communism. It will be interesting 
to watch the effort to fulfil its opportunity. 

Harotp J. LAsKI. 
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